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SIR FREDERICK BRUCE. 


Tue sudden death, at Boston, on September 
19, of Sir FREDERICK Bruce, English Minister 
at Washington, has served to recall many pleas- 
ant recollections of the distinguished gentleman. 
After various services in various diplomatic ca- 
pacities in China, Newfoundland, Bolivia, Ura- 
guay, and Egypt, Sir FrepERICK was appointed 
Minister to this country. He reached Washing- 
ton early in April, 1865, at the moment the re- 
bellion was going to pieces. Mr. S—Ewarp was 
at the time confined to his bed by injuries occa- 
sioned by being thrown from his carriage; and 
the arrangements for the presentation of the new 
Minister to President Lincotn had to be made 
by the Assistant Secretary of State, F. W. Sew- 
Arp. After the Cabinet meeting on Friday, the 
lith, Secretary F. W. Sewarp asked President 
Lixcotn if he would receive Sir FREDERICK 
Bruce on the following day. President LINcoLN 
replied, *‘ Yes, at any hour you choose.” The 
Acting-Secretary then inquired, ‘‘ Shall it be at 
2 o'clock, in the blue room?” ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
LixcoLy, ‘at 2 o'clock, and be sure to send up 
the speeches, as I like to read over those things 
beforehand.” Promising to do so, Mr. Sewarp 
took his leave, and on the same day sent up to 
Mr. Lincotn the drafts of the speeches. 

On the night of that day Mr. LincoLn was 
assassinated, and the attempt was made to take 
the life of both the Secretary and son. By this 
attempt the last-named was left totally uncon- 
scious and ill for many days. The first sign of 
returning consciousness exhibited by him was 
his asking, ‘‘ Has Sir FrepericK Bruce been 
= yet?” On being informed that he had, 
ie asked, ** By whom ?” The reply was, ‘‘ By 
Mr. Hunter.” Sir Freperick had been pre- 
sented on the 20th of April to President Joun- 
son by Mr. Hunter, who had in the mean time 
been appointed Acting-Secretary of State. Mr. 
F, W. Sewarp asked, ‘* What day of the week 
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is it?” The answer given wad “Tuesday.” 
‘“What day of the month?” ‘The day was 
named, which reply being unsatisfactory, he 
then inquired, What month is it?” 
response was, ‘*May;” and so he learned that 
it was the month of May. It was not until a 
month later than this that he was informed of 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoiy, and of the 
accession of President Jounson. 

Sir FREDERICK was about fifty-two years of 
age, though his bald head and white hair and 
whiskers caused him to impress a stranger as at 
least ten years older. He was one of the spright- 
liest and most lively of men, and was regarded 
as the most fluent and brilliant conversationist at 
Washington. He first came to this country in 
1841, in connection with Lord Asupurton’s le- 
gation, and he was at that time much admired 
for his personal beauty. Rurvs Cuoate said 
of him that he was ‘‘the Corinthian part of the 
British legation.” He always expressed great 
admiration and friendship for the United States, 
and it was principally the knowledge of this feel- 
ing which occasioned his appointment as Minis- 
ter to Washington. ‘The only one of our insti- 
tutions he objected to was the railroad regulation 
which prohibited a gentleman entering certain 
cars unless accompanied by a lady. As the de- 
ceased Minister usually desired to ride in other 
cars than those filled with smokers and tobacco- 
chewers, whenever he traveled he was under the 
ludicrous necessity, being a confirmed bachelor, 
of taking his cook with him, as a means of ob- 
taining admittance to the ladies’ car. 

The family of Bruce is one of the oldest in 
England. Like all the first families of England 
its head came over with Wint1aAM THE Con- 
guEROR. Among the most illustrious members 
of the family was Rorert Bruce of Scotland ; 
and the royal lines of Bruce, Stuart, and Guelph 
are descended from the same stock... The first 
of the line of each of these houses was Ropert 
pe Bruys, a Norman. 
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STEAMBOAT COLLISION ON THE 
HUDSON RIVER. 


Tue Dean Richmond and Cornelius Vander- 
Lilt, steamers of rival lines.on the Hudson Riv- 
er, collided on the night of September 19 near 
Kondout, and the former immediately sunk to 
her upper saloon-décks. Our illustration on this 
page represents the two vessels at the moment of 
the disaster. ‘The following statements of pas- 
sengers on the 2ichmond will explain the nature 
and circumstances, and perhaps suggest the cause 
of the collision. 

Professor Marsu, of Fort Hamilton, was sit- 
ting near the bow of the Dean Richmond, and 
saw the light of the approaching Vanderbilt. 
He says: °**I watched her closely, and saw she 
was coming in a straight line for our boat; but I 
thought she would turn off, unless the parties on 
board were asleep. She did not, however, do so 
until, when within fifty yards of each other, one 
of the boats blew a whistle, and then both turned 
sharp, but in the same direction—to the left— 
toward the New York shore. I saw them ap- 
proach each other, aud when within about fif- 
teen yards of the Vanderbilt, knowing the col- 
lision was inevitable, I ran for my friends, to get 
them up, and roused ali the people I could, and 
told them to get up, as the boats were going to 
strike. I then ran toward the bow, and was 
about half-way, near the engine-house, on the 
first saloon, when the crash came—and such a 
crash I never heard before: ‘The two boats then 
stuck fast in each other, and remained so until 
the Dean began to sink—when the state-rooms 
of the Vanderbilt were all broken—and it was 
only then the two steamers got loose, and the 
Dean Richuond went down. The Vanderbilt 
struck the other in the bow and crushed some 
of the first-class state-rooms, and as the Pich- 
mond was sinking all the, cabins rested on the 
Vanderbilt. The two boats presented a very 
shattered appearance, and the bow of the Van- 
derbilt, which was a false one, was to be seen 
hanging in the water.” 

II. Vanverevre, the pilot of the 
Dean Richmond, says: ** The Vanderbilt was ob- 
served from the pilot-house of the /tichmond fully 
15 minutes before the collision, and the officers 
on. duty had remarked, * There comes the Van- 
derbilt,’ thus proving that there was ample time 
to avoid the catastrophe. When about half a 
mile apart the whistle of the Vanderbilt was 
sounded twice—the legal signal of her desire to 
pass on the port, or left-hand side. The Rich- 
mond s whistle returned the signal in assent, and 
her head was put to the left to pass on that side. 
Just as she had veered to this new course, the 
Vunderbilt’s whistle sounded again—this time a 
single blow, signifying that she wished to pass 
on the starboard or right-hand side. At this 
time the boats had approached so closely that it 
was impossible for the /tichmond to alter her 
course, aud she therefore sounded her whistle 
three or four times in succession, intimating a 
contusion of signals and that she could not 
change her course. At the same time her en- 
gine bell was sounded in rapid succession, first 
to ‘slow’ her, then stop, and finally to back. 
At the moment the two vessels came together 
the engines of the 2tichmond were backing hard, 
and her headway was entirely checked.” 

A colored porter on the Richmond was the only 
person lost by the collision; the 140 passengers 
on the same steamer, although in a great state 
of excitement and confusion, were safely trans- 
ferred to other vessels. 
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IMPEACHMENT. 


HE subject of impeachment has received a 

fresh impulse from recent events. ‘The 
later action of the President has been so fla- 
grant in its hostility to the plain intention of 
the laws that many persons who have hitherto 
steadily opposed the project of impeachment 
now begin to feel that there is no other remedy 
for the situation. But it by no means follows 
that those who have demanded impeachment 
were therefore right. It may be highly proba- 
ble that a surly and willful man will break the 
peace, but it would be a great mistake to pun- 
ish him for surliness. The criminal law must 
wait for overt acts, 

The same reasoning does not altogether ap- 
ply, indeed, to the case of impeachment, but 
its spirit dges. When the cry for impeach- 
ment was first raised there was no general de- 


“mand for such action, because there was no 


~ the final proof of that intention, and it was 


general conviction of its necessity. Certain 
persons were very sure that it would become 
a necessity, and therefore they insisted upon 
the measure. But they could not expect that 
the country would share their opinion without 
further evidence, and they probably did not. 
The wisest of them confided sufficiently in their 
own sagacity to believe that the President would 
show without much delay his intention to thwart 
the purpose of the people. The removal of 
General SHERIDAN was popularly accepted as 


understood, and. even announced, that several 
prominent opponents of impeachment; includ- 
ing Mr, Witson, the chairman of the J udiciary 
Committee, were converted to the belief of its 
necessity, 

Yet, technically and verbally, up to the pres- 
ent moment, the President has not violated the 


law. The law gave him authority to remove 


General SueripaNn. Indeed, it was one of the 
objections urged against the Reconstruction bill 
that the President might appoint whomsoever 
he chose under the express conditions of the 
law; and when he named SHERIDAN, SICKLEs, 
and the rest his action was regarded as a sign 
of acquiescence, while it was not denied that 
he might have named others at his pleasure. 
So with his suspension of Mr. Stanton. It is 
not a literal violation even of the Civil Tenure 
bill, which was supposed to bind him so closely. 
The President has taken good care to guard 
that point, at least to the present time. Should 


he go further and direct the reopening of the 


registry, in order to admit those persons who 
are excluded by law, then, of course, unless 
Congress intended to surrender the government 
of the country, it would impeach the President 
for breaking the law. 

But it is plain that a President may properly 
be impeached and removed without any tech- 
nical or literal violation of law upon his part. 
The offenses for which he may be impeached 
are not criminal in the ordinary sense, nor is his 
punishment such. He is impeached, if at all, 
for political offenses, and his punishment is sim- 
ply removal from a political office. His guilt 
must be determined, therefore, from the very 
nature of political offenses, not merely by verbal 
violations of a law, but by a conceded and evi- 
dent and perilous obstruction of the execution 
of alaw. If the plainly expressed sentiments 
of the President and his public action show 
that, deeming the law unconstitutional, he pro- 
poses to defeat its execution, and if his con- 
duct aecordingly exposes the nation to serious 
peril, Congress will undoubtedly act in the spirit 
and not merely by the letter of the Constitution 
which authorizes impeachment. ‘The words of 
the fourth section of the second article of the 
Constitution of the United States are: *‘ The 
President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” What is a high crime in this 
sense? What is a misdemeanor? 

We would not strain the words of the Consti- 
tution. We would not lightly interpret even so 
mild a word as misdemeanor, for the precedent 
would be dangerous and it would be surely in- 
voked. But while AnpREw Jonnson is Presi- 
dent it is impossible that the great work of re- 
construction can properly proceed. The expe- 
rience of two years shows that in every way he 
will thwart and embarrass it, and that he will 
not hesitate, as now, to hold the whole country 
in agitating suspense. ‘The question is wheth- 
er his continuance in the Presidential office, 
watched by a permanent Congress, is not a 
greater peril than the process of impeachment. 
If the conduct of the President is such that 
Congress can not safely adjourn lest he should 
bafile the execution of the laws, is pot his con- 
duct a misdemeanor within the intent of the 
Constitution? It is useless to say that if the 
elections show that the people still support Con- 
gress the President will change his course. Did 
not the elections of last year most emphatically 
show the feeling of the people? And are we 
now any nearer peace than then? Is there any 
less necessity of a permanent session of Con- 
gress than there was last year? Has not every 
election since the President's policy was under- 
stood rebuked it, and has he changed his 
course ? 

The precedent of impeachment, when there 
has been no technical violation of the law, is 
undoubtedly dangerous. But great political 
offenders, as we have seen in the case of the 
rebel chiefs, protect themselves and mature their 
designs under technicalities and literal interpre- 
tations. The part of a great statesman in‘a 
great emergency is to determine when to rely 
upon the spirit of the Jaw, even without the let- 
ter. It is a risk, indeed, but in great emerg- 
encies risks must be taken. ‘The execution of 
STRAFFORD can, perhaps, hardly be justified, 
for the impeachment failed and he was reached 
by an act of attainder. In our time, as the 
latest English writer upon the subject, GoLpwi1n 
SmiTH—whose paper upon Pym we commend to 
our readers—says, no just man would use it 
against the worst and most dangerous of crim- 
inals. Yet although his execution may not 
be justified, SrrarrorD was intriguing to put 
an army under the king’s command to subvert 
the fundamental law, and he was undoubtedly 
guilty of treason against the nation. Had it 
no right to defend itself in any manner what- 
ever? Had it no right~to lay hands upon 
STRAFFORD and imprison him? Under the cir- 
cumstances, would it have been a valid argu- 
ment against it to say that hereafter HamppEN 
or Pym might also be accused of treason against 
the nation and imprisoned? It seems to us to 
have been precisely one of the emergencies in 
which the risk must be taken. It was like the 
order of the New York police forbidding Frer- 
NaNDO Woop to send arms to RopertT Toomss. 
Woop asserted that they were private property 
going to a citizen of the United States. The 
police and the common-sense of the country de- 
clared that they were arms going to a rebel and 
stopped them. Srrarrorp should not have 
been executed, but, in the highest interests of 


the pele safety, he might have been impris- 
one 


We believe that publie sentiment would just- 
ify impeachment. But it is for the Judiciary 
Committee to determine whether the case can 
be so presented as to make conviction a moral 
certainty. If it can not, then the process should 
not be attempted. There must be something 
very different from Mr. Asu_ey’s charges as 
the ground of action. Acts must be fully proved 
which are a violation of law, or which imply an 
unmistakable intention to thwart the honest 
execution of the laws and to endanger the safe- 
ty of the country. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


Ir is asserted that General Grant has been 


urged to write a letter defining his position. % 


What kind of a letter? A letter for the pur- 
pose of saying that he is wholly opposed to the 
President's conduct and to his theory of the 
situation? A letter declaring his hearty ad- 
hesion to the principles and policy of the Re- 
publican party? But what kind of letter is it 
supposed would satisfy those who are still in 
doubt upon these points? If in times like 
these a man’s conduct does not reveal his sym- 
pathies how can his words do it ? 

We said a few weeks since that the country 
must be in no doubt as to the position of the 
person whom the Republican party might nom- 
inate for President. We said also that we did 
not believe that General Grant—if he were to 
be a candidate at all—would expect the nom- 
ination of the Republican party so long as there 
was any obscurity as to his political views. ‘Then 
in the course of his duty General Grant wrote 
a letter to the President deprecating the re- 
moval of General SHertpan. It was more 
than a letter, it was an act, and it was an act 
susceptible of one interpretation only. He is 
not likely. to write letters for the purpose of 
writing letters, nor of saying what he thinks 
upon subjects upon which he is compelled to 
act. Jt seems to us that General Grant's tem- 
perament and training will determine the meth- 
ods by which he will reveal his opinions. In 
so conspicuous a position, and from the necessi- 
ty of his official conduct, he manifests himself 
and his sympathies exactly as Mr, Stanton 
did. Did he write letters? Did he constant- 
ly explain himself? Would he be required to 
state the reasons of his continuance in Mr. 
Jounson’s cabinet if there were an intention 
or hope of nominating him for the Presidency ? 

We repeat that General Grant can not be 
nominated by the Republican party unless that 
party is satisfied of his sympathy with its views 
and measures. But a letter only is not satis- 
factory evidence to any thoughtful man. We 
want the sincerity of the act as well as the verb- 
al assent. Whether the General writes or does 
not write, there is a very decided opinion of his 
position in the mind of every honest Republican. 
It is that opinion derived from many sources 
which will determine the nomination. 

We do not think that they are very wise who 
are trying to persuade the General to write a 
letter for the purpose of defining his position. 
No man in such a condition of the country as 
the present should be willing to nominate a 
President because of any letter written for the 
purpose of affecting the nomination. When 
words are acts, and when letters written in the 
course of duty are harmonious with the whole 
impression given by a man’s conduct, then in- 
deed his letter is important, and will necessarily 
be influential. 

It seems to us that we know all of General 
Grant's opinions and feelings that we are like- 
ly to know. We do not believe that a letter 
will change the public impression. He is a 
man without political antecedents, as they are 
called, who as an army officer, bred in the tradi- 
tions of the army, eschewed politics, and, as we 
understand, never voted but once, and then for 
Bucuanan, and has been heartily sorry for it 
ever since, with a great many other good men 
who did the same thing. From the beginning 
of the war he has evidently been under no mis- 
apprehension of its scope and meaning. When 
the war was over he went a little way into the 
rebel States, and upon his return recommended 
a generous policy, That he did not mean by 
generosity weakness or folly is evident enough. 
As General of the army, upon invitation of the 
President, he accompanied the contemptible and 
melancholy procession of the summer of 1866. 
But in the midst of it he spoke the few sharp, 
clear words reported by the Chicago or Cincin- 
nati journal, which showed precisely where he 
stood, and which rebuked more powerfully than 
any other censure the effort of the President. 
Since then, during the last sessions of Congress, 
he and Mr, Stanton have been united not only 
in intimate personal friendship but in steady 
opposition to the whole policy of the President. 
No man more earnestly than he has labored 
with Congress not to trust an Executive who 
had shown himself utterly untrustworthy. Upon 


_ this subject he was just as positive as Mr. Srrev- 


ENs or Mr. SuMNER. 

These things are fully known to the country. 
General Grant, indeed, has not himself said 
much about them or about any other of his ac- 
tions and opinions. But by such impression as 
he has already made upon the national heart and 
mind he must stand or fall if he is a Presiden- 
tial candidate, and with that impression he may 


‘ 


be satisfied. He can not disturb the past an, 
more than ANDREW Jounson. The loyal peo- 
ple wholly trust him now, or they never will, 
And we wonder if those who most warmly dep- 
recated his going into the War Departmen 
now condemn his action, and whether his re. 
moval or suspension under the circumstance; 
would not cause much more alarm even than th« 
suspension of Mr. Stanton, Does not the loy- 
al national heart wholly trust-him? And if it 
does not, would a letter convert it ? 


“THE EVE OF EVENTS.” 


Ir is the height of folly to suppose that the 
President does not meditate, under certain cir- 
cumstances, a violent solution of the present 
situation. We have already endeavored to 
alarm our readers. Better a false alarm than 
a fatal apathy or a smiling incredulity. We 
have also endeavored elsewhere in these cu- 
umns to show that the question of violence de- 
pends very much upon the result of the elec- 
tions of the autumn, If, from any indifference 
of feeling, the Republican party declines to jl] 
its full strength, and the Democratic party re- 
gains power, the President will undoubtedly 
forcibly resist a process of impeachment, should 
Congress think fit to proceed with it, 

Nor is it wise to regard such a warning as 
a mere electioneering trick, The Democratic 
papers, whose interest it is to lull public apre- 
hension, may loudly say this, but no man who 
has watched the President, and who under- 
stands the force of human passions, will think 
so. Norisit of any importance to demonstiate 
that violence upon the President’s part would 
be hopeless and utterly futile. Men in his 
position do not reason. ‘They do not clearly 
calculate chances, A desperate and ignorant 
and passionate man strikes indeed blindly and 
wildly, but he strikes, Does the country fully 
understand this? Do the people perceive that 
the peril is vital and imminent? Do they see 
that it is not enough to wait for impeachment 
by Congress, because a Democratic success at 
the polls would be interpreted by the President 
as a popular verdict against Congress? Do 
they feel that the peace of the country depends 
upon the elections of this autumn as much as 
its safety hung upon that of 1864? If Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and New York fully under- 
stand this we have no fear of the result. If 
they do not, every man and woman in the coun- 
try ought to fear the worst. | 

We commend to our friends in all those 
States the following extract from a letter which 
we have just received from Washington, written 
by a perfectly calm and capable observer, who 
served through the late war: *‘Do people up 
North appreciate that we are on the eve of 
great events? Straws show which way the 
wind blows, and from little things that I am 
enabled to see in military circles it is evident 
that they think it not at all unlikely that their 
swords may have to fly out at any moment; 
and they keep them well-sharpened and loose 
in the scabbards, ready for the contingency.” 


THE MAIN QUESTION. 


Is the will of the President the law of the 
land? ‘That is the question which the people 
of this country are now summoned to answer. 
He calls his will the Constitution, and his per- 
sistence obedience to the Constitution. But 
by what authority does the President insist that 
his view of the Constitution shall prevail, after 
Congress has declared against his view in the 
manner which the Constitution prescribes? 
When Congress has passed a law or approved 
a policy to which the President objects that, in 
his judgment, it is not constitutional, Congress 
must reconsider its determination, and can not 
make it lawful except by a majority of two- 
thirds. But when that is done the President 
has but two constitutional alternatives—one is 
resignation, and the other is a faithful execu- 
tion of the law. 
~ These are the most elementary truths of our 
political system, and the intention of the Con- 
stitution is evident. It is to avoid a conflict 
of authority. It is to confine the President to 
a purely executive function when his objections 
have failed to defeat the law. An honorable 
man of profound convictions, who, as President, 
had vainly opposed what he deemed fatally un- - 
constitutional and perilous to the country, might 
resign, and by his resignation impress upon the 
country, as nothing else could, the gravity of 
the e:nergency. But no honorable man, who, 
as President, had objected in vain, and who dii 
not resign, would attempt, either directly or in- 

“directly, to thwart the will of the people in Con- 
gress constitutionally expressed. To do that 
would be to attempt ‘a revolution, and that is 
precisely what the President is now attempting. 
He has not, indeed, as yet technically violated 
the law, but he is hedging and temporizing sO 
that the law may be violated; and he is re- 
sponsible, with the Democratic party support 
ing him, for the paralysis which has fallen upon 
the subject of reconstruction. Let us see how. 

Congress has passed a law providing for reg}s- 
try and election in the late rebel-States. The 
President vetoed the law. He declared that 


he thought it wholly unconstitutional and de- 
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structive of civil liberty, Congress passed the 
jaw over his veto. Instead of resigning or faith- 
fully executing the law in its spirit and for its 
declared purpose, the President began to pre- 
yaricate, to perplex, and to denounce, He re- 
peats in public and in private his conviction that 
Congress is virtually treasonable to the Consti- 
tution, and appeals, as he says, to the people 
against Congress; that is to say, he appeals to 
the people against their represen’atives. Such 
a course plunges the whole country into confu- 
sion. ‘The President arrays himself against a 
law constitutionally enacted; issues proclama- 
tions and makes removals of officers intended 
to defy and delay the will of the country as ex- 
pressed by Congress, upon the ground that Con- 
gress does not represent the people, and fhat 
he, elected two years before Congress, does rep- 
resent them. This brings him into an attitude 
of hostility to Congress, which the Constitution 
does not contemplate, and which no honorable 
officer would assume, So long as that hostility 
lasts it is impossible to foresee its issue, It 
will depend very much upon the personal char- 
acter of the President whether it will not end 
in violence. Meanwhile it is impossible for the 
country to become tranquil. Industry and trade 
are both disturbed, The States in question 
are universally agitated. Immigration ceases. 
Capital refuses to invest. The spirit of rebell- 
ious hate to the Government and the Union is 
kept awake, A true loyalty is discredited and 
depressed, and the social disturbance of the 
war is indefinitely prolonged, 

This is precisely the situation into which the 
President has thrown the country. Instead of 
resigning he has chosen to remain and to evade 
the execution of the law, hoping that a reaction 
might arise which would justify him in his op- 
position to the law, In other words, he erects 
‘his will as law, and defies Congress and the 
Constitution, Now what one President does 
any President may do. If upon a difference 
between the Executive and Congress the Ex- 
ecutive may defeat the operation of a law, the 
whole government is substantially concentrated 
inhim, Do the people of this country mean to 
approve such aview? On the contrary, if the 
present situation is fairly understood by them, 
there is no conceivable doubt that they would 
express themselves as they have during the war 
and in the last year’s election. 

It is to this point that we would draw public 
attention. The State elections, locally import- 
ant as they may be, are, of necessity, in the 
present situation of the country, mainly signifi- 
cant in their national relations. ‘This may be 
a matter of regret, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
and we must deal with it. If the party which 
does not agree with the President that Congress 
is “‘a body hanging upon the verge of the Gov- 
ernment” should be defeated even upon the 
local State issues, the President would not fail 
to regard it as a popular decision in his favor, 
and he would wage his war with Congress more 
fiercely than ever. ‘The one point, then, which 
should be plainly kept in view by the country, 
and constantly and earnestly presented by ora- 
tors and journals is, that in the coming elec- 
tions we are all voting for or against the set- 
tlement of reconstruction by Congress. Wher- 
ever the Union party is defeated, the defeat 
will be interpreted to mean support of the Presi- 
dent against Congress, Wherever it is vic- 
torious, the people will be understood to decide 
— the President’s will is not the law of the 

and, 


THE MONETARY DISTURBANCES. 


Our readers in the rumal districts, whose even 
course of trade and business is scarcely rippled 
by the spasmodic eruptions that disturb the 
large commercial centres, have little conception 
of the degree of excitement and disorder that 
attend these financial disturbances in our city. 
They read, betimes, of sudden and unaccount- 
able flurries in Wall Street, cf panics at the 
Stock Exchange, and of rapid fluctuation in the 
gold premium; or, quite possibly, these per- 
turbations of the monetary atmosphere arise and 
pass away altogether without their notice, They 
are quite beyond the influences of mere tempo- 
rary derangements of the market. ‘The manip- 
ulations of speculators and the results that flow 
from hidden causes, the tricks of the trade, the 
reciprocal effect of shrewdly-concocted finan- 
cial schemes upon political party measures, are 
alike incomprehensible to their minds. It is 
not the province of this paper to watch and re- 
portshe course of the money market from week 
to week; yet, while we prefer to deal in more 
comprehensive topics, it is well to occasionally 
advise our readers of the financial situation. 

Upon the eve of important elections, or when 
great constitutional changes are contemplated 
through legislative action, then all manner of 


Wild schemes are sprung upon the public to in- | 
| has repeated until it is impossible not to remem- 


fluence the measures proposed; alarming ru- 
mors circulate and multiply; apprehensions of 
public calamity not clearly defined are excited. 
Acutely sensitive.to slightest indications of dan- 
ger, the money market tightens, government 
Securities decline, stocks tumble, and the gold 
premium advances, The ocean cable telegraphs 
the alarm to Europe, and holders of our bonds 
anxiously calculate the chances of repudiation. 
Wiseacres offer all sorts of explanations of this 


strange state of affairs—this sudden clouding 
over of the sky of promised prosperity. High 
public officers at once become targets of accu- 
sation; direct accusations of patriotic men of 
open schemes of repudiation are made. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is charged with collu- 
sion with speculators; and the strong hints and 
stronger facts of preparations for armed rev- 


olution in high places are used to disturb’ 


the markets, At sueh periods of excitement 
no rumor is too wild or too improbable for be- 
lief. But the storm is but generally of few 
days’ duration, ‘The wave of panic gradually 
subsides, and business resumes its wonted chan- 
nels, The fever is intermittent and not dan- 
gerous, though the symptoms are often alarm- 
ing. In this country, fortunately, revolutions 
are not easily ignited, although the popular sys- 
tem is nervous and sensitive, 

One of such periods of panic has just over- 
borne the market, we can not justly say with- 
out apparent cause, ‘There are political influ- 
ences at work which justify alarm and appre- 
hension cf trouble to come, and which the pop- 
ular scatiment ought to crush before they pro- 
duce greater mischief; but, as is always the 
case, the trouble is aggravated by speculators 
of all stripes. ‘The pressure for money is in- 
creasing, call loans on ** Governments” having 
advanced to 7 per cent. Efforts are continued 
to make the market even more stringent. The 
opinion is, that the tightness will continue un- 
til the quarterly bank statement is made up. 
‘*Governments” show a slight decline. The 
increased pressure for currency has caused a 
further decline in gold; gold is now 3 per cent, 
below the recent highest point. ‘The policy of 
the Secretary of the Treasury works in behalf 
of the Bear interest, with a large idle cash bal- 
ance on hand, pressing sales of gold and selling 
Five-Twenty bonds. A sound financial course 
would be to sell when the money market is easy. 
These large sales of gold and Five-Tweinties re- 
quire legal-tender notes in payment; thus the 
banks, being largely depleted of their legal tend- 
ers, are compelled to call in their loans extens- 
ively. ‘The advance in the rate of interest 
checked the upward movement in stocks, and 
the market has sutfered a very considerable de- 
pression, Erie taking the lead with a decline of 
8 per cent, in the last few days. Reading holds 
on test, with a decline of only 1 per cent. 

This ascendency of the Bear imterest is like- 
ly to be strengthened by the general distrust 
of the future. ‘There seems to be a growing 
belief that Congress, at its next convening, may 
adopt measures for winding up the National 
Banks, the pressure in that direction having 
increased, Such a course would only tend to 
complicate present difficulties, although its ad- 
vocates claim that the substitution of legal tend- 
ers for National Bank notes need occasion no in- 
flation of the currency. Our disordered finances 
are in danger of still greater derangement from 
the hatching of a new batch of so-called schemes 
for their better regulation. We trust that the 
derangement of the money market may be only 
temporary and not seriously affect general bus- 
iness, though the prevailing opigion seems to 
be that more trouble is to follow, 


ANTIETAM AND GETTYSBURG. 


Tue dedication at Antietam was an occasion 
which, although utterly different in spirit and 
impression, inevitably recalled that at Gettys- 
burgh, and the grateful honors that were ten- 
derly paid to the heroes of the one field were 
renewed in the public heart to those of the oth- 
er. ‘The battle of Antietam under another com- 
mander than M‘CLeLi_én would have been the 
turning-point of the war. It was contested 
with wonderful bravery by our men; and the 
work of Hooker in the morning and of Bury- 
SIDE at the bridge were but illustrations of the 
universal valor. It should have been a great 
and glorious victory, ‘That was what the in- 
vincible courage of the soldiers and the skill of 
the officers made it. But the peculiar temper- 
ament of M‘CLELLAN turned it into a mere 
check and delay of the enemy. ‘The instinct 
and knowledge of a whole people are not un- 
just. They do not err in their estimate of the 
quality of 'THomas at Chickamauga, of Grant 
in the Wilderness, or of SUERIDAN in the Shen- 
andoah; and they do not mistake in their judg- 
ment of M‘CLELLAN at Antietam, He failed 
in an extraordinay emergency. It is not nec- 
essary to accuse his loyalty. His conduct ac- 
cuses itself, 

There is nothing in the performances of the 
other day at Antietam that is particularly in- 
spiring. The speech of Governor l’enTOoN was 
the best of the speeches—simple, earnest, and 
uncompromising. The remarks of the Presi- 
dent were, as usual, pointless, egotistical, and 
humiliating. They concluded with the same 
dreary twaddle about the Constitution which he 


ber what he himself said of a man who is per- 
petually prating of the Constitution— ‘‘ Spot 
him fora traitor.” His speech was neither sim- 
ple, nor solemn, nor appropriate ; it was merely 
commonplace prosing. 

When went to Gettys- 
burgh the war was not over, The great re- 
sponsibility hung heavily on that tender heart, 
that patient brain. ‘Must I speak?” he said 


to a gentleman who told him that a speech 
would be expected; and upon learning that he 
could not be excused, he went to his room for 
a little while and wrote, Then he came out, 
and the services began. The day was soft, and 
still, and hazy—an exquisite Indian Summer day 
and atmosphere, ‘The hymn was sung, and 
Epwarp Everett, evidently remembering the 
discourse of Pericres over the Peloponnesian 
dead, delivered the oration. It was elaborate, 
and scholarly, and appropriate. But still the 
reality of the occasion demanded something 
that had not been said—something to satisfy a 
conscious want, Then, baring his head, Apra- 
HAM LINCOLN stepped to the front of the plat- 
form, and the great crowd gave one hearty 
shout and closed about him, In the profound 
silence that followed he spoke. The very winds 
were still, the air was a benediction, and his 
voice sounded clear and full to the furthest 
limit of the crowd, The people stood through- 
out without a sound, almosé without motion, 
He ended, and for a short time the rapt silence 
was unbroken, Then another great and seem- 
ingly ceaseless shoutearose: the Cemetery of 
Gettysburgh was consecrated, and the world 
had gained one of the noblest of human dis- 
courses, 

Let us who were not at the late Antietam 
service renew our tender remembrance of those 
who fell there, and our hearty fidelity to the 
cause for which they died, by recalling the 
words of ABRAHAM LINCOLN at Gettysburg: 
** In a larger sense we can not dedicate, we can 
not consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living an1 dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is rather 


{ for us to be dedicated to the great task remain- 


ing before us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly résolve that the dead 
shall not have died in vain; that the nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, 
and that Government of the people by the peo- 
ple and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


Tue Republican members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention with the best intentions made 
a mistake at their caucus in refusing to resolve 
upon adjournment. 

The framing of a Constitution for the State 
of New York is a very grave and difficult mat- 
ter. The law calling the Convention should 
not have seemed to limit the time of its delib- 
erations by providing for the submission of its 
work at the November election. If the people 
of the State were not willing that the Conven- 
tion should take as much time for its duties as 
it thought necessary, they should not have called 
it together. But under the law as passed the 
Convention assembled on the 4th of June, and 
from that day forward, with the exception of a 
week’s vocation at the 4th of July, it has faith- 
fully continued its work. It was neither to be 
expected nor desired that it should meet upon 
Monday morning and sit until Saturday even- 
ing. ‘The necessary work of such a Convention 
is too arduous for such incessant devotion. 
Physical and mental prostration would inevita- 
bly interfere with the proper performance of 
duty. Nor was there any imperative necessity 
of pressing the labor of the Convention beyond 
reason, nor of depriving the members who came 
to their work, already fatigued from their vari- 
ous avocations, of all the recreation to which 
the summer invites. 

There has been a great deal of debate, some 
of it undoubtedly unnecessary, but very much 
of it important anc instructive. More inde- 
pendence of thonght and action upon the floor, 
more intelligent diligence in the Committee 
rooms, are not easily to be encountered in any 
deliberative body. But it has been for some 
time evident that the work could not be proper- 
ly finished in time to be submitted at the elec- 
tion of this autumn, After the middle of Sep- 
tember this became so sure that delegates of 
both parties did not affect to deny it. There 
was a suggestion of united action of the two 
parties for an adjournment, But whatever the 
reason, it was finally understood and frankly 
stated by leading Democrats that they preferred 
to await Republican action, As the majority, 
therefore, the Republicans consulted, and de- 
cided to do nothing until further consultation. 

The mistake was in not perceiving that, when 
all the members of the Convention were fully 
convinced that their work could not be done in 
time for the election and that an adjournment 
was inevitable, further serious work, under the 
circumstances, was not to be expected. And 
what were the circumstances? In the first 
place, there was the general exhaustion and 
consequent half- indifference; in the second 
place, the imminence of party nominating con- 
ventions which would probably take away a 
quorum; and, thirdly, the fever of the party 
contest which had already begun, and which 
destroyed that tranquil frame of mind in which 


a great Constitutional work should be wrought. 


The consideration that decided the caucus . 


undoubtedly was the expectation founded upon 
assurances that the Democratic members would 
probably join if there were a little delay of the 
adjournment, But it was clear that if they 
were not ready to co-operate then they would 
not be ready at all, Whatever the individuals 
might think or say, the party necessity was im- 
perative. And so it appeared upon the follow- 
ing day, ‘There was general disappointment at 
the result of the caucus, The Democrats were 
vexed that the Republicans had not taken the 
whole responsibility, and the Republicans saw, 
too late, that they had vainly endeavored to 
avoid it. Both were posturing Before an imag- 
inary remorseless tyrant called **The People,” 
who was sure not to see what every body saw, 
nor understand what every body understood, 
The truth is, that all that is neeessary in the 
situation in which the Convention found itself 
ig to suspend its work in such a manner and for 
such a time a8 seems wisest to it, provided only 
that it be done also in such time and manner 


that the people may fully understand the cir- — 


cumstances. 

We hope, therefore, that before this paper is 
issued the Convention will have adjourned un- 
til early in the spring. Such an adjournment 
will cost the State no more, if the Legislature, 
does not choose to increase the appropriation. 
The members will have time to learn the opin- 
ion of the whole State upon the sketch of a Con- 
stitution contained in the Reports of the Com- 
mittees. ‘They will come together tangnt by 
experience to make all possible haste, and a 


Constitution will be submitted to the people — 


which is not the work of jaded minds, but of 
renewed energy and larger knowledge. 


A NOTE FROM SPEAKER COLFAX, 


Ix speaking of the circular agamst the nom- 


ination of General Grant for the Presidency, 
which has been very widely disseminated, we 
ventured to say that the effort to make it ap- 
pear to be issued in the interest of Speaker Cor- 
FAX was a gross slander upon that gentleman, 
Tie following note shows that we had not mis- 
apprehended him: 


“Sours Benp, Inptawa, September 14, 1°67. 
* My pear Sta,—I am very much obliged to you for 
having anticipated my denial of any knowledge of the 
16 Reasons Circular, as well as of any'sympathy with 
its charges, in your editorial, which I have just seen. 
I am satisfied that it was the weak invention of an en- 
emy, intended to create the impression which it did. 
But the suspicion by any Republican that I sympa- 
thized with it has been very annoying; and I am the 
more grateful that with your wide circulation you so 
kindly and promptly expressed your opinion. 
** Respectfully yours, Coirax, 
To the Editur of * Harper's Weekly.’” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


GENERAL the Fourth Military Dis- 
trict, has forbidden assemblages of armed citizens, 
and requiring rebels returned from voluntary exile to 
report and be paroled. 

General Ord has appointed a former slave and busi- 
ness-manager of Jeff Davis to be a Justice of the peace. 

A negro judge presided at a recorder’s court in New 
Orleans on September 18. 

The colored majority in Charleston, South Carolina, 


1801. 
The election in Virginia is to take place, according 
to General rachel: order, on October 22; that in 
Georgia on October 29, 30, and 31. 

The official vote of Tennessee js as follows: 
Brownlow, 74,494 
Etheridge, 22,550 
Brownlow’s majority.........- 


NEWS ITEMS, 


General Ben. F. Butler, in a speech at Sanlebury 
Beach, Massachusetts, on pees 18, declared that 
before the Government could become perfect it must 
declare equality of rights for all men, equality of tax- 
ation, every one bearing his proportion of debt, 
and equality of punishment for traitors. 

Clement L. Vallandigham, In a speech at Defiance 
Ohio, on September declared the pensions 
bounties to the soldiers to be a sacred public debt, 
and that the Nationa! Banks were groes swindles. 

A most important right was ceded to an American 
Compaay by the Colombian Government on August 
15. the conditions of the payment of $1,000,000 in 
cash, and the annual payment of $250,000 rerita!, the 
Panama Railroad Company is granted the exclusive 
right for ninety-nine years to construct and run rail- 
roads and canals acroes the isthmus of Panama; thus 
controlling a great portion of the European and East 
India trade. 

Senator Thayer of Nebraska, In a speech at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on September 22, alluding to the state- 
ments which have been made of the arming in Mary- 
land and other preparations of Mr. John to resist 
Congress, declared, ‘upon his responsibility as a Sen- 
ator of the United States, that to-day Andrew Johnson 
medcitates and designs forcible resistance to the au- 
thority of Congress.” 


FOREIGN NEWS... , 


Tue “situation” in Italy would be laughable if it 
were not a matter of such serious im Gari- 
baldi bas begun in earnest his mévement to over- 
throw the tyranny of the Pope and restore Rome to 
united Italy ag its capital, tor Emanuel, King of 
Italy, has proclaimed Garibaldi a “filibuster,” while 
the Pope has denounced Victor Emanuel! for selling 
the church lands outside of the Eternal City, and de- 
claring the decrees null and void. 
The late advances of the allied armies fn Paragnay, 
has turned out to be a very n ve advantage 
to the allies. ° Humaity and Curapaity still hold out, 
and the allies are deep in the swamps of the Parana. 


The onl of note is the removel of the Mar- 
Copina former allied and the 
succession of President Mitre of the Argentine Con- 


_ federation to the chief command. 
The body of Maximilian was delivered to the Aus 
trian Ad 1 Tegethoff at the cn gg on Sep- 
tember 7; and is now en rowlé to ah 
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THE DRIFTING BOAT. 

Iv had floated away from the beach and bay,. 
Out of sight of tower and town, 

An empty and a battered boat; 
But that boat would not go down. 

The morning rose on the waters wide, 
And the night fell cold and dark, 

Yet ever on with the wind and tide 

‘¢ Drifted that battered bark. 


The sail had passed from its broken mast, 
And its painted pride was dim: 

The salt sea-weed clung round its bows, 
Which had been so sharp and trim. 
There were the merry mates and free 
Who had gone with it afloat : 

We never learned: but the world's wide sea 
Hath lives like that drifting boat— 


Lives that in early storms have lost 
Anchor and sail and_oar, 
And never, except on Lethe’s shore, 
Can come to moorings more ; 
Out ef whose -loveless, trustless days 
The hope and the heart have gone— 
Good ships go down in the stormy seas, * 
But those empty boats drift on! 


They had hearts to sail in the wind’s eye once; 
They had hands to reef and steer, 

With a strength that would not stoop to chance, 
And a faith that knew no fear; 

But the years were long and jhe storms were strong, 
And the rainbow-flag was furled, 

And they that launched for the skies have grown 
But the drift-wood of the world. 


REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 

‘‘I7 is not oratory—it is oratorio,” said Dr. 
Betiows, describing a sermon of the preacher- 
poet, Ropert Cotityer. ** He is a poet, artist, 
and singer in spite of himself. His broad, sweet 
soul has dived into the deeper truth of things, 
and when he speaks, as he always does, out of his 
experience, his dainty lips refuse all superfluous 
or unfit words, while tender, Burns-like images 
cluster round his thoughts, and his voice melts 
into a kind of song that, without the periods and 
pauses of ordinary speech, flows into the ear and 
heart with the effect of a fugue by Bacu.” 

Rev. Mr. Cottyer, of whom Dr. BeLLows 
speaks, and a portrait of whom we give on this 
page, is one of the first preachers, one of the 
sweetest poets, and one of the most elegant ora- 
tors in the country. He was born near Leeds, 
England, December 8, 1823, and at the age 
of 14 was apprenticed to a blacksmith. His 
thoughts were early turned into religious chan- 
nels, and during the last vear of his English 
life he frequently exhorted in Methodist meet- 
ings. After his arrival here in 1850 he preached 
regularly in the Methodist pulpits of the circuit, 
receiving during ten years’ services a large return 
of grateful attection and enriching experience. 
During the last two vears of his blacksmith life 
Mr, became acquainted with LUCRETIA 
Morr, the gifted Quakeress, and Dr. Furness, 
the well-known preacher and philanthropist, of 
Philadelphia. In 1859 he received an invitation 
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| REV. ROBERT COLLYER, OF UNITY CHURCH, @HICAGO. 


to preach in the Unity Unitarian church at Chi- 
cago, and has since filled that position. With 
a natural perception of the beautiful, rare spiritual 
insight and tenderness mingled alike with sweet- 
ness and strength, he gives a freshness and glow 
to ail subjects he touches. Both his thought and 
~tvle are peculiarly rich and beautiful. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BIBLES AND TRACTS IN D 


THE BIBLE AT THE PARIS EXPO- | 


SITION. 

Some of the most interesting and attractive 
departments of the late Paris Exposition—the 
Gospel Hall, Missionary Museum, Bible House, 
and other religious stands—have been hardly al- 
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luded to by the American papers. We give on 
this page an illustration showing the buildings 
devoted to the uses of the Protestants of all 
countries, and the manner in which the distriby- 
tion of Bibles by the agents of the various Amer- 
ican and English societies for the propagation of 
religion was effected. 
Rev. Samuer I. Prime writing, on April 16 

to the New York Observer, says of these buildings 
and this labor : | 


**Entering the Grande Porte, the chief gate o 
Park, we are in the midst of many carious, con 
esque, some outlandish and some splendid edifices. ~ 
arranged with no arrangement, but stuck in here. 
there, and any where, to destroy all uniformity, and 
give that charming variety that marks all the plans™ 
of this world’s bazar. On the right of the entrance is 
a range of buildings, devoid of external ornament or 
ous devoted to the uses of Protestant Christians. 

eligigus tracts are given away at the windows of the 
first, and a wandering Arab in full costume acts as a 
colporteur, and distributes others in all languages, 
Who he is Ido not know. He is doubtless a convert- 
ed Oriental who has been employed in this work be- 
cause of his attractive dress and his pleasant manner 
which give him easy access to all. An army of col: 
orteurs are at the same good work continually. 
hey have a prayer-meeting every morning, and then 
go out to sow the seed of the Word among the multi- 
tudes. A great part of it is sure to fall among thorns 
re soon to be choked; some, it is hoped, will come 
o fruit. 

‘““Then comes the Bible House full of unopened 
boxes—not a Bible. yet ready for distribution or exhi- 
bition. Then comes the Missionary Museum. All the 
Protestant Missions of Europe have their cases filled 
with curiosities, and to these I will return. Then 
comes the ‘Sauie Evangelique,’ the Gospel Hall, which 
yesterday was dedicated. It is a neat, plain building, 
to seat four hundred or more people ; toosombre with. 
in in its coloring, but convenient for its purpose. A 
platform is across one end, a gallery in the other over 
the door, and a small room behind the platform. No- 
tice had been given the day before in the Protestant 
Churches, and now the house was thronged. Every 
available spot was occupied, and many must have 
been unable to get in. Next Sabbath day there will 
be religious services at different times in the English, 
the German, and the French languages, and from day 
to day there will be meetings for prayer and confer- 
ence —thus the ‘Salle Evangelique’ will be a Chris- 
— exchange for all nations while the Exposition 

asts. 

‘*Tt was built with the knowledge of the inevitable 
facts that the Palace will be more thronged on Sunda 
than any other day in the week; and however muc 
we from the United States and they of England ma 
aiesire it otherwise, the French would as soon think 
of closing their streets and squares on Sundays as a 
place of entertainment like the Great Exposition." 


_ Since the above was written the labor has been 
begun and completed; the Bibles no longer re- 
main boxed, but have been widely distributed. 
No official statement has been published of the 
result of these labors. ‘The committee of the 
‘**Kiosque Biblique” have published a card in 
which they state that they have distributed more . 
than 1,500,000 copies of the Bible in sixteen 
different languages. Of this number the French 
soldiers received about 50,000 copies; the remain- 
der have been distributed among Jews, Arabs, 
Spaniards, Italians, French, and Russians. 
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IFFERENT LANGUAGES BY PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS AT TUE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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A VILLAGE OF THE SANTEE’ INDIANS NEAR FORT TH( IMPSON, MINNESOTA. —[SKETCHED BY 


THE INDIAN COMMISSION. °. 


We have heretofore given full illustrated ac- 
counts of the warlike Indians of the Plains, and 
the war going on for their subjugation and re- 
moval to reservations more remote from the im- 
portant lines of railroads now being built through 


STRONG WALKER, CHIEF OF THE PONKAS, 


Kansas and Colorado. In this issue our illus- 
trations are of the more peaceable Indians of 
Dakota, and are designed to mark the progress 
of the Peace Commissioners who are trying to 
settle the war which, under Géneral-SHERMAN’S 
management, promised to continue indefinitely. 

The present Peace Commission was authorized 
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clearly apparent that General SHERMAN’S opera- 
tions were effecting nothing. It consists of Hon. 
W. G. Taytor, Commissioner of Indian A ffairs; 
Joun B. Sansporn, of Minnesota; Senator JoHn 
B. Henperson, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; Samvet F. Tappan, 
of Colorado; Lieut.-Gen- 
eral T. SHER- 
MAN; and Major-Generals 
Wa. T. Harney and At- 
FRED Terky. They 
are authorized tb conelude 
a peace, settle all existing 
difficulties, and locate the 
various tribes on perma- 
nent reservations. 

‘The members of the 
Commission met in St. 
Louis on August 6, and 
made arrangements for a 
fall trip. Runners were 
sent to call in the tribes 
in Nebraska and Idaho at 
Fort Laramie, Dakota, on 
Nov. 10; and the tribes 
in Kansas and Colorado at 
Fort Larned, Kansas, on 
Nov., 20. In the mean 
time the Commission start- 
ed (August 13) ap the Mis- 
souri River, in the steamer Saint John, and on 
August 19 held a council on the steamer, at Fort 
‘Thompson, with the head chiefs of the Oglallas, 
Brules, and Yankton tribes of Sioux, and the 
Santee Indians. 

Our illustrations are representations of this 
Council, a Village of the Santees, and portraits 
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| by Congress at its July session, after it became | 
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RIG EAGLE, CHIEF OF THE SANTEES, ™ 


sota massacres of 1862, 


of Chiefs of the Poncas and Santee tribes. 


latter tribe is the one which committed the Minne- | 


and Bie Eacue, whose 
portrait we give, was one of the most prominent in 
that outrage. Mr. Lincoin pardoned him, with 
several others, and hé returned to his tribe, in 
which, though nominally deposed, he controls 
a powerful faction. Bic 
and Strone WALK- 
ER are chiefs of the Pon- 
cas, a tribe now number- 
ing about 900 souls. Bia 
Drum is the ‘*exqui- 
site” of his tribe, and in 
the Council appeared very 
proud and vain of his head- 
gear. Ilehasanobler am- 
bition than most dandies, 
few of them aspiring to 
look like any thing fiercer 
than a poodle; but Bic 
Drum gets himself up to 
look as much like a buf- 
falo as possible. He has 
put his whole mind on the 
subject, and has evidently 
succeeded to his own sat- 
isfaction. 

All the speeches of 
these chiefs, and indeed 
all which the Commission 
have thus far listened to, have been composed 
solely of appeals for help during the coming win- 
ter. The Indians unite in saying that their crops 
have failed, that their agents have no money or 
supplies with which to aid them, and that they 
must again throw themselves on the clemency of 
their Great Fathers, by whom, one of them said, 


J. D. How | 


The | they meant ‘the white people “be the country.” 


‘These Indians have farms and d)a little at farm- 
ing; but it is evident that they re idle and shift- 
less, and unable to take care oi themselves. 
The original intention of the Commission was 
to have reached Fort Larned ag early as October 
20, and to have completed theit labors very soon 
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BIG DRUM, CHIEF OF THE PONKAS, 


thereafter; now the probability is that they will 
not be able to report to Congress until near the 
close of. the ensuing winter sessidn, or at least 
until it will be too late to dev®e any action for 
the mutual relief of Indians and settlers, and the 
proper legislation will have to be longer and in- 
definitely postponed. 


COUNCIL ON THE STEAMER “SAINT JOHN” BETWEEN THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS AND CHIEFS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF DAKOTA, 
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A SEPTEMBER SONG. 


Tur-sad September gale sobs o'er the sea; e 
The wave curls darkly with ‘a-sound of dread; 
he breaker moans around as for the dead; 

And all 


the sweet September sleeps along the shore, 


the ocean sighs a dirge to me. 
Drunk with the breath of thousand summer flowers? 
But all are faded from their greenwood bowers, 

And summer dies as all have died betore. 


Where are-the summers of ten thousand years, 
Their golden light, their tribes of living things 
That bloomed, or crept, or basked on silken wings, 

Then perished with their cares, delights, and fears: 


Where are the countless millions of green leaves, 
That budidéd, whispered green, then died in flame, 
Chased by the lonesome winds, till soft snows came, 


Mourning in white—the hue when Nature grieves. 


Gone. gone. Unnumbered summers, as the past. 
Ages of sunshine. fragrance, leaves, and bloom— 
© Earth, thy broad warm breast is still the tomb 

Of all thy children, as of this, thy last. 


Why then the joys the panzs of birth, 
Plowed with keen frosts, satiate with summer showers, 
feeming with harvest’s raptures through glad hours 

And sun-bright months—to be a grave, O Earth? 


Nay, not of all, O Earth; thy forms, though fair, 
Are but the moulds of clay for things of thought 
Fairer, diviner, lovelier than e’er wrought 

Py ail the witchcraft of thy summer air. 


ler mind, though born on earth, as flowers are born, 
And taught by these thy hieroglyphics bright, 
Scales with thy love heaven’s steeps of opal light, 
Where al] thy summers mix in endless morn. 
Rev. GeorGe LANsinc TAyLor. 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 


Book V. 


CITAPTER III. 
A ROMEO INCOGNITO. 


CLEMENT. meanwhile, profoundly unconscious 
of the emotions of anger and curiosity he had ex- 
cited in Mrs. Hutchins’s breast, was strolling 
along the hot, dusty streets with some leisure on 
his hands which he did not well know how to 
dispose of. He had been to his oftice, and had 
found that the expected letters that he was to 
have answered had not been received. ‘They 
could net now arrive until the following evening. 
Iie would have returned to Walter's lodgings, 
but his knowledge of his brother's habits. forbade 
him to expect to find him at home sosoon. He 
had turned westward, and was wandering on in a 
purposeless way, when his progress was arrested 
hy a crowd assembled beneath a portico blazing 
with lights, and in front of which cabs and car- 
riages kept drawing up in quick succession, and 
with a mighty clatter. 

Looking at the building, toward which a steady 
tide of people was moving, his eve was caught by 
the words ** Romeo and Juliet” in conspicuous 
letters. With a blind impulse, scarcely con- 
scious of what he did, le entered the pit door 
with the stream, and in a few seconds had paid 
his money, and was pressing onward for a seat 
like the others. 

The performance had commenced with a short, 
trifling piece, and the green curtain had just fall- 
en, preparatory 4 rising on the tragedy. ‘The 
hand was playing a lively waltz, with much sharp 
clashing of cymbals, and metallic braving of wind 
instruments. ‘The music was strangely out of 
tune with Clement's mood, and vet it strung his 
nerves to a pitch of high excitement. His heart 
beat quickly, and lis foot mechanically kept time 
to the rhythm of the dance tune. He had found 
a place close against the dress-boxes at one side 
of the theatre, and had pressed the Soft felt hat 
he wore down over his eves, with a dread of being 
recognized, which his reason told him was ground- 
less and absurd. Two voung men of the smart 
clerk species were seated immediately before him, 
and kept up a running fire of talk. ‘Che pe -form- 
ance they had come to witness appeared to be the 
last thing in their thoughts. Clement listened 
vacantly to their babble, in which one Jim” 
played a conspicuous thongh unintelligible part. 
v\s the music drew to a close, winding up with a 
final crash like twenty tinsmiths’ shops in full 
work, a white-haired man near him, seeing him 
without a play-bill, offered his own, and began 
tu speak. 

**Seen the noo Juliet, Sir?” asked the white- 
haired man. 

Ne.) 

** Not seenher? Ah! morehavelI. But 
tell you what; I've seen Miss O'Neil, Sir, and I 
dont think we shall look upon ‘er like again in 
a hurry.” 

Clement having nothing to say, said nothing. 

‘** Much of a play-goer, Sir ?” 

No. 

** Not much of a play-goer? Ah! more am I, 
now. But Ill tell vou what, Sir; I used to be 
in the parmy days—the good old times—the days 
of yore, Sir, as I call ’em, when acting was act- 

ing. Days of yore indeed, Sir; too truly yore, 
as say.” 

The white-haired man continued to repeat the 
word ** yore” with an unction apparently derived 

from his own very hazy comprehension of its 
meaning. Clement, feeling strongly averse to 
being drawn into a discussion on the present state 
of the British drama. was relieved when a little 
unkling bell sounded, and the great curtain rose 
slowly with a rustling, creaking sound. 

The first scenes of the play passed quietly. 
Mr. Alaric Allen, as Mercutio, was received with 
« burst of applause, and his brilliant, picturesque 
costume, and spirited, easy manner, were much 
approved of by the white-haired man,*who yet 
made comparisons, not wholly to the advantage 


of the modern actor, between him and some for- 
gotten celebrity of the ‘*days of yore.” 

As the time for Juliet’s entrance drew near a 
little thrill of excitement ran round the house. 
Even the two smart clerks ceased their whispered 
conversation about ‘‘ Jim,” and addressed their 
smug faces to the stage. The critical play-soer 
fulded his arms, and settled himself in his seat 
with the air of one whose weighty duty it nowgvas 
to give judgment on the new performer. As to 
Clement, when the nurse called *‘ Juliet!” he 
was seized with a sensation of terror, strong 
enough to have induced him to rise up and run 
away had such a proceeding been in any way pos- 
sible. But a moment more—a hush of expect- 
ancy—and the theatre rang with loud, reiterated 
plaudits, and his eyes were fixed spell-bound upon 
the stage. No running away now. He could 
not have stirred to save his life. 

A slight, girlish creature, lithe and graceful 
of form, with a shining, pearly, satin robe falling 
around her in rich folds, whereon there was a 
delicious, ever-varying play of light.and shade. 
A round, well-poised head, whose pure outline 
was well displayed by the simple arrangement 
of her dark hair. A face, not perfectly regular 
in feature, but so instinct with genius, lighted 
so manifestly by a bright soul within, as to im- 
press all those who looked upon it with a sense 
of the highest beauty. The brow was candid 
and smooth; the eyes innocently vivacious as a 
child’s. Only in the delicate mouth there was 
a suggestion of sadness; a little drooping curve 
that told of capacity for suffering, and hinted all 
the pathos and the passion which that bright 
countenance had power to express. This was 
Juliet—Juliet as she might have been seen in the 
tiesh centuries ago in old Verona, and who now 
stood bowing with a sober, modest grace in ac- 
knowledgment of the loud greeting of a crowd 
of nineteenth-century Englishmen. ‘Then there 
was silence, and she spoke. 

There are voices that speak to the ear, and 
flatter the sense with sweetness, yet move one no 
more than the melodious tinkle of a musical-box. 
Other voices vibrate subtly through the hearer’s 
heart, and steal upon his inmost sympathies. 
Such a voice was Juliet’s, pure, fresh, thrilling ; 
with, at times, a little natural tremor in its tone 
like the shimmering of the air on a sultry sum- 
mer’s day. Upon one hearer’s heart, at least, 
that voice fell like sweet music, and thrilled it 
to the core. Was it pain or ecstasy to see her 
once again? To see her thus, beautiful, brilliant, 
wielding the sceptre of genius in her girlish hand, 
compelling all around to own its power for the 
moment, even though the spell were but of brief 
duration—and as far removed from /im as the 
silver moon that was shining then above the flar- 
ing gas-lights of the theatre! He sat like one in 
a dream throughout the whole play. The white- 
haired man vainly tried to elicit his opinion of 
the new actress. ‘The young clerks’ prating fell 
unheeded on his ear. Once only was he aroused 
from his trance. It was when at the termination 
of the second act the door of a private box was 
thrown hoisily open, and the sound attra@ting 
his attention, he involuntarily looked up and be- 
held the entrance of the new-comers. ‘The next 
instant he started back and shrank down into 
the shade. In the front of the box sat Lady 
Popham, bewigged, bejeweled, bedizened after 
her manner, with the great gold eve-glass in full 
force. Near to her, with his back to the stage, 
sat Arthur Skidley, negligently scanning the 
house through an opera-glass. And behind her 
ladyship’s chair, his pale handsome face and black 
hair relieved against the dark red lining of the 
box, lounged Alfred Trescott. His mood seemed 
to be unusually subdued and silent, and he bent 
down now and then to listen, or reply to the rest- 
less old lady’s remarks, with a kind of languid 
deference that did not ill become him. 

Clement's pulse beat quicker on the next oc- 
casion of Juliet’s coming on to the stage. ‘* Will 
she betray any consciousness of his presence ?” 
was the first thought that flashed through. his 
mind; and then he contemned himself bitterly 
for a fool. ‘The question was soon answered. 
Juliet was Juliet still. All her faculties were 
absorbed in the portrayal of the varying, swiftly 
changing passions of love, joy, grief, terror, de- 
spair. With every scene the enthusiasm of the 
audience rose; until, at the final fall of the cur- 
tain, the cheers were overwhelming. ‘The hero- 
ine’ of the night was led forward to bow her 
thanks, and to receive sundry bouquets tossed in 
quick successfon on to the stage. ‘hese she took 
simply ; without either exaggerated demonstra- 
tions of gratitude, or offensive indifference. Ab- 
sence of affectation, indeed, marked all she did. 
As she left the stage, the actur who had been 
playing Romeo perceived one flower lying neg- 
lected—a crimson camellia of great heauty—and 
seemed about to return for it, but she held back 
his hand, and with a last low courtesy, disap- 
peared. - Clement rose to go with a dizzy throb- 
bing head, and eyes dimmed with tears, that the 
pathetic close of the marvelous Jove-story had 
drawn from him. A stream of people poured 
out of the theatre pell-mell. The white-haired 
man (who had been blubbering unrestrainedly 
behind a yellow pocket-handkerchief) now as- 
serted himself by much severe criticism and al- 
lusions to the ‘‘ days of yore.” ‘The young clerks 
had returned to their one absorbing topic. ‘The 
last words Clement heard them utter, were ex- 
pressive of a conviction that ‘‘ Jim” knew what 
he was about. That others might be wrong, or 
might be right, but that ‘‘Jim” was safe ‘‘to 
run on the right side of the post, to know when 
he was well off, and to recognize on which side 
of his bread the butter lay.” 
edy of Romeo and Juliet had apparently caused 
but slight and temporary interruption to the 
thread of this interesting discussion. As Clem- 
ent reached the doorway and felt the cool pure 
air (cool and pure by contrast) upon his fore- 
head, a stately equipage drew up beneath the 


Shakspeare’s trag-— 


scrutiny. 


Into it, escorted by her great-nephew, 
skipped Lady Popham. On the pavement stood 
Alfred Trescott, bowing ‘‘good-night.” The 
over-coat that he wore was thrown back, and in 
the instant that he looked upon him, it flashed 
on Clement that he missed a flower from Tres- 
cott’s breast, and that the neglected crimson 
blossom lying on the stage had been thrown by 
his hand. 

It was long past eleven o'clock when Penelope 
Charlewood, sitting alone in the comfortless lit- 
tle parlor with her work in her hand, heard the 
key turn in the door, and went into the passage 
to receive her brother. They spoke in whispers, 
for Mrs. Charlewood had gone to rest, and ev- 
ery sound penetrated through the slight byilding. 

‘* Penny, I’m so sorry you sat up, my dear.” 

‘“‘T had to sit up, Clem, to finish stitching 
these collars. This is the last of the set. You're 
late. Very busy at the office ?” 

‘‘No; notvery. Iwent to Watty’s. He was 
not at home, but I left a note to say he must 
come and see mcther to-morrow.” 

‘*Oh!” said Penelope, dryly. Then she looked 
wistfully at her brother. He had drawn back 
the blind, and was standing by the window, 
looking on to the waste ground, mysteriously 
transformed beneath the moonlight. ‘* You are 
awfully fagged, Clem, and so pale! Or is it 
the moonlight on your face? No; you do look 
shockingly harassed. 1’m sure you are worrying 
yourself about those anonymous letters. Shake 
it off, Clem. Why don’t you good people have 
faith in the power of goodness ?” 

‘* No, Penny; no, indeed, my dear girl, it is 
not that. It is—I—I do feel a little fagged. 
But I don’t need or deserve so much sympathy. 
Good-night, dear; you must be tired. I will go 
to bed at once.” 

‘*Ah!” said Penelope to herself, lying wake- 
fully in her bed, ‘*he can’t deceive me. I know 
Clem so well. Every tone of his voice, every 
trick of his face; and I am sure he has been 
bothering himself about Watty and those letters!” 

No. ‘Lhe locked, silent chambers of her broth- 
er’s brain kept their secyet even from her keen 
Walter mightWnever have been born, 
< never written, for all 


portico. 


and the anonymous lett 
the part they were playigig in Clement's thoughts. 
What were the visioyS that flitted through the 
hot head he laid uport his pillow ? 

A shining satin dress ; a pale, passionate face 
leaning down from a high quaint balcony; a 
white-robed figure huddled hopelessly upon the 
ground, with its dark hair streaming over the 
breast of a dead loyer. And then a solitary 
crimson flower lying unheeded on the stage, and 
the sweeping flow of long trailing garments, as 


_their wearer bowed farewell.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
AX UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Maser EarnsHaw lived with her mother and 
Dooley in a pleasant house in one of the most 
sequestered of the Highgate lanes. Her great 
and assured success, surpassing even the expect- 
ations of those who most highly estimated her 
tal@nt—for, as Mr. Alaric Allen said, ‘* there's 
a certain element of chance in these things al- 
ways, and if you miss fire at the first attempt the 
publie seldom has leisure to allow you a second 
trial-shot’—had enabled her to take this pretty 
residence, to surround her mother with many 
Jong-disused luxuries, and to enjoy the happi- 
ness of seeing her little brother trolicking on a 
green lawn instead of being mewed up in the 
small, close rooms of their Dublin lodgings. 
ldooley was in high delight. He had parted 
from kind Aunt Mary and her family with re- 
gret, and had particularly missed Jack, with 
whom he had formed a close friendship, and 
whose versatile talents had impressed him deep- 
ly. But to be with mamma and ‘Tibby was in 
itself a balm for any sorrows Dooley had yet 
known; and when, after a few weeks’ sojourn 
at a London hotel, he was taken to the Highgate 
cottage, embowered in trees, and shut in from 
the noisy world by thick, fragrant green hedges, 
his joy and excitement Knew no bounds. Ma- 
bel’s face grew bright as she watched the little 
fellow’s eager interest in all around him, and the 
investigations throughout the house and’ grounds 
which his spirif of inquiry led him to make. 
‘There was a small white-curtained, fresh, cozy 
nest of a room, with ivy leaves tapping at its 
casement, that was reserved for ‘* Master Juli- 
an.” And there was a ruddy-faced country- 
girl standing at the door of it to welcome him, 
who ran and canght him in her arms, and hugged 
him, and laughed and cried altogether, and who 
proved to be the faithful Betty, secretly sent for 
from Hazlehurst to surprise him. And in the 
kitchen there was—yes, there was indeed—a kit- 
ten; smooth and beautiful of fur, and bright of 
eve, and with a collar round its neck, to which 
a little bell was fastened that jingled cheerfully. 
** She are a very nice pussy-kittén,” said Dooley, 
stroking her, with a thoughtful face. ‘* A hoo- 
tiful pussy-kitten ; but I fan’t love her quite so 
much as my own old pussy-kitten, tan I, ‘Tibby ? 
Because my own old pussy-kitten was so sorry 
when | did goaway. And dis little pussy-kitten 
has never been sorry. And | must love de sor- 
ry one best, mustn't I, Tibby ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby nestled down into the pleasant 
home provided for her with child-like satisfac- 
tion.. Her natural taste, and love of refinement 
and beauty in all her surroundings, were grati- 
fied to the utmost. And then her mother’s heart 
exulted with the proud thought, ** This is my 
Mabel’s doing! All these good things represent 
her energy, industry, and. genius, and the public 
recognition of those qualities.” For all trace of 
horror and disapproval of the means by which 
M@bel was earning fame and fortune had van- 
ished from Mrs. Saxelby’s mind long ago. Not 
precisely on conviction—although an intimate 


knowledge of Mary Walton’s life and home 
might have sufficed to modify on strictly logh-! 
grounds the sweeping condemnation that Mr. 
Saxelby and the Flukes were wont to utter 
against stage-players—but simply because Mrs. 
Saxelby had now been living for some time un- 
der the influence of people in whose eyes the act- 
or’s calling was an honorable one. In the first 
days of Mabel’s appearance as a London actress 
Mrs. Saxelby had accompanied her danghter to 
the theatre each evening, and had sat in her dress- 
ing-room, or had occasionally ventured into the 
green-room for ten minutes at a time, never rc- 
maining there an instant after Mabel had quit- 
ted it for the stage. But for a day or two pre- 
ceding Clement Charlewood’s unpremeditated 
visit to the Thespian Theatre Mrs. Saxelby had 
been suffering from a slight cold and sore-thiroat. 
which made it desirable for her to avoid exposure 
to the night air. ‘Therefore Mabel had driven to 
the theatre for several evenings with no other es- 
cort than the faithful Betty, who came provided 
with a large worsted stocking to knit. Betty had 
never sufficiently got over her awe and admiration 
of the glittering stage-garments to‘venture upon 
handling them. As to acting the part of lady's. 
maid to her young mistress, that was entirely 
out of the question. But there was, luckily, no 
need of her services in that respect, for a dresser 
belonging to the theatre, a woman experienced 
in her business, was in attendance each night in 
**Miss Bell’s” room. On- the evening succeed- 
ing that spoken of in my last chapter Mabel and 
her somewhat uncouth-looking Abigail, the rus- 
tic ruddiness of whose cheeks defied even the 
glare of the gas-lights, arrived at the stage-door 
of the Royal Thespian* Theatre at their usual 
hour. 

The interior of a theatre by daylight is always 
taken to be a strange anomalous scene; but | 
doubt whether the same scene, just before the 
hour of opening the doors to the public in the 
evening, be not in its way as singular to an un- 
accustomed eye, and equally far from revealing 
any promise of the bright pictures to be present- 
ly exhibited to the many-headed now waiting 
outside in the summer evening sunshine. 

There is a bustle and a constant succession of 
arrivals at the stage door, it is true. That dingy 
portal swings to and fro ceaselessly ; the well- 
worn cords running swiftly over the pulley as the 
great leaden weights fail and cause the door to 
slam to with a creaking jar. Servants, supers, 
carpenters, dressers, scene-shifters, crowd in with 
a careless nod or hasty “‘ good-evening” to the 
door-keeper, who sits in his own small pen hung 
round with play-bills, and takes note of each one 
as he or she enters. By-and-by the performers 
begin to arrive, and occasionally a letter or news- 
paper is reached down from the little pigeon- 
holes in the hall, each with a letter of the alpha- 
bet painted over it. The narrow wodéden stair- 
case leading up to the stage is feebly lighted by 
a single gas-burner. ‘The various emplovés of 
the theatre troop up it one after the other, dis- 
persing at the top each to*his separate depart- 
ment—scene-room, dressing-room, property- 
room, or wardrobe. But on the great stage it- 
self all is silence. The scene is not yet quite 
set, and the depth of the spacious stage is re- 
vealed even to the back wall of the building. 
Tbere are great chasms and caverns of shadow, 
for the theatre is not entirely lighted up, nor the 
gas turned on to its full power. ‘The front of 
the house is vast and ghostly, with a ray of light 
shining in here and there from the lobbies through 
the half-open boxdoors. The dingy holland coy- 
ers that shield the gilding and velvet trom dust 
still drape the wide semicircle like a pall, and 
glimmer spectrally through the gloom. ‘The or- 
chestra is a black. gulf, like a giant grave newly 
dug, and yawning just in front of the crimson 
stalls. Up above in the lofty roof the great chan- 
delier looms vaguely with an undefined outline. 
It might be floating self-poised over the wide 
space beneath for aught that can be discerned of 
its supports. By-and-by it will sparkle and flash 
like an enormous diamond, and the boxes wil! 
shine in scarlet and gold and white. ‘The black 
orchestra will be full of light and sound, and 
careless fiddlers will laugh and chat, and glance 
nonchalantly about them as they tune their in- 
struments. ‘There will be no shadow, no vague- 
ness, no mystery: Only the great canvas act- 
drop will shut out the audience from the actors, 
and divide two realms differing as widely from 
each other as any kingdoms that were ever sun- 
dered by a political boundary line! 

Mabel arriving at the theatre with her coun- 
try servant on this especial evening of which | 
write, and going into her dressing-room, found 
it lighted up, and the toilet-table set forth, but 
the woman who usually attended on her was not 
there. She began to dress, however, with Bet- 
ty’s assistance (rendered _yery tremblingly, and 
with an overpowering sénse of her own unfitne-s 
for the task), and it was not long before a tap 
at the door announced the arrival of the dresser. 
**Come in, Davis,” said Mabel. But it was not 
Davis who entered. ‘Ihe person who came ito 
the room bearing a large shallow open basket 
containing Juliet’s satin train, was a tall wo- 
man in a bright print gown, the body and skirt 
of which had parted company in sundry places. 
She had an elaborate gilt comb in her tow-col- 
ored hair, and was extremely smart, but not ex- 
tremely clean. 

‘Is Davis not here to-night?” asked Mabel. 
seeing the unexpected figure in the Roking-gla->. 
without turning her head. - 

‘‘No, miss; she is not, miss. Davis is bad 
with intluenzy, and the housekeeper has sent me 
as her substitoot. 1 dresses the ladies in num 
ber three, miss, but there’s nobody in my room 
to-night, so—” 

While the woman was speaking Mabel turned 
to look at her, struck by something familiar in 
the sound of her voice. j 

** Surely 1 know you, do I not ?” she said. 
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‘‘ Oh yes, miss. Most unconvertibly you know 
me, sure enough! Hammerham, miss.” 

‘¢'T'o be sure!” cried Mabel, into whose cheeks 
a tide of recollections caused a bright color to 
mount and then to fade as quickly. ‘* I remem- 
ber you now quite well. You are Mrs. Hutch- 
ins. But how strange to find you here!” she 
added, wonderingly. For Miss Fluke had not 
failed to sing loud pans over Mrs. Hutchins’s 
conversion from novel reading, and such like in- 
iquities, and to hold her up as a bright example 
of the admirable results of her own eloquence. 
Indeed, Mrs. Hutchins had been at one time a 
kind of recruiting sergeant under that spiritual 
Amazon; and had harried her neighbors and 
friends in the good cause with much zeal. Dur- 
ing the progress of Mabel’s toilet Mrs. Hutchins 
proceeded to give a voluble account of the causes 
that had led to her leaving Hammerham. In 
the financial crash which had ruined great houses, 
little ones had suffered also. Mr. Hutchins was 
suddenly thrown out of work by the failure of 
hi employer, and was glad to be taken on tem- 
porarily by the head carpenter of the Hammer- 
ham theatre. ‘Thence—being a sober, steady 
man who knew his business—he got to London; 
his friend, the theatrical head carpenter, having 
procured him a situation. ‘* Hutchins was at a 
East-End house at first, miss,” said Mrs. Hutch- 
ins, winding up her recital. ‘* But we’ve been 
at the Thespian now goin’ on for three months. 
I had long been wishfal of getting some occkypa- 
tion for myself. And hearing of a dresser be- 
ing wanted here I applied, and the housekeeper 
she conferred the vacation upon me immediate.” 

It was odd to see how Mrs. Hutchins’s old 
passion for the high-flown and romantic had 
survived the Flukian era, and was still strong 
and vigorous. Only her affections had been 
transferred from Rosalba of Naples and that 
interesting sisterhood to the heroines of the 
drama. Mrs. Hutchins generally had in her 
pocket a small paper-covered book—one of the 
gems of Cumberland’s acting edition, or Mr. 
Lacy’s more modern dramas. And these she 
devoured in the old manner that belonged to 
her; a manner that may, perhaps, be charac- 
terized as the slatternly-sentimental. Betty, 
knitting away at her stocking, regarded Mrs. 
Hutchins from time to time with a stare of stolid 
surprise. I have done but scant justice to that 
good lady’s narrative. Ae given by herself it 
was embellished with many rhetorical flourishes 
and elegant flowers of quotation. After Mabel 
had left the room Mrs. Hutchins still lingered ; 
tritling with the toilet articles, arranging the 
dressing-case that needed no arrangement, and 
so forth. Betty watched her shy and glum be- 
hind her stocking. 

‘* Been with Miss Bell long?” asked Mrs. 
Hutchins, with airy condescension, 

** Ah; a goodish bit.” 

‘** Nice young person, ain’t she ?” 

** What?” 

‘* \—a—pleasant young—lady, I say; ain't 
she ?” 

** Yes, she is.’ 

Betty's manner was unpromising; almost 
threatening. Mrs. Hutchins changed her tac- 
tics. 

‘* You are not a Londoner, are you?” 

**No; I ben’t.” 

**Indeed! Well, no more ain’t I. I come 
from Hammerham myself. Ah, deary me! ‘To 
look upon what I have seen when I sees what. I 
do see! Miss Bell and me was acquainted in old 
days.” 

** Was you?” 

**Oh laws yes! And me and others was ac- 
quainted too. Only yesterday I seen a old 
friend of Miss Beii’s. She didn’t go by the 
name of Bell when I first knowed her. But 
you know what’s in a name, don’t you ?” 

‘*No; what?” demanded the literal Betty. 

“Oh, nothing. J/e’s a instance of the ups 
and downs of life. I’ve knowed the time when 
him or any of his family might have ate bank- 
notes betwixt bread-and-butter. And now a 
two-pair back is his sphere of action. 
there’s no making silk purses out of sow’s ears. 
The Charlewoods was sprung up out of the ken- 
nel. ‘There’s a deal in blood, J think.” 

Betty's face had relaxed from its rigidity. 
There was a sparkle of curiosity in her eye. 
But with rustic cunning that was wary of Mrs. 
Hutchins’s town- bred. cuteness she asked no 
‘point-blank question. ‘‘I heerd as they’d come 
: London,” she said, clicking her knitting-nee- 

es. 

**Oh, you knoW the family, then ?” : 

‘**By hearsay. I was born and bred nigh 
to Hammerham, and every body knowed the 
Charlewoods there. Gandry and Charlewood 
they were called. I used to think, when I was 
little, as it was all one name.” 

Then Mrs. Hutchins leaned her folded arms 
on the dressing-table and poured forth a flood 
of gossip. She related all she had heard from 
the lodging-house servant, and colored the tale 
with a warmth and boldness that ought to have 
made her fortune in half-penny numbers. Poor 
Clement! Had there been any truth in the 
saying how his ears must have tingled! Mrs. 
Hutchins did not spare him. Her rancor seem- 
ed strangely disproportioned to his offense. But 
mean minds are apt to expend more spite on 
slights than on injuries. ‘There is some dignit 
in being injured; but a trifling offense, of a 
the offender is unconscious, envenoms petty ma- 
lignity. Betty listened stolidly. She was sur- 
prised and puzzled, but at the base of her cogi- 
tations was a rooted distrust of the glib Mrs. 
Hutchins ; the kind of instinctive suspicion that 
a dog or a child might feel. 

The meeting with the Hammerham landlady 
was not the only surprise destined for Mabel 
that evening. 

Mr. Alaric Allen prided himself on the strict- 
ness with which he enforced the prohibition 


Well, 


against admitting strangers behind the scenes 
of his theatre. But there were nevertheless a 
few exceptions made in favor of literary men, 
dramatic authors, critics, and so forth. Occa- 
sionally, too, at rare intervals, an idle good-hu- 
mored fine gentleman gained admission. Such 
persons would subject themselves to unheard of 
snubbings and humiliations, and to yet more in- 
tolerable patronage in order to gain the privilege 
of passing an hour behind the scenes of the Thes- 
pian Theatre. It is to be feared that the end 
when gained was scarcely satisfactory. An idle 
man in a crowd of workers is never at his ease. 
And it was a spectacle to awaken pity in the feel- 
ing breast to beho!d a courteous, amiable per- 
son, a peer of the realm it might be, or ‘* curled 
darling’ of drawing-rooms, with a vacant uneasy 
smile on his face, pushed about by surly, scowl- 
ing scene-shifters, sternly hushed down by the 
prompter, driven aither and thither, getting into 
difficulties with ‘‘ set pieces,” tripping over black 
coils of gas-pipe, scraping his glossy evening coat 
against whitewashed walls, and finding every body 
(from the call-boy upward) too much occupied to 
spare any attention for his civil little speeches! 
Now and then there might come a lull between 
the acts, when the principal performers sat and 
chatted in the green-room. ‘Then the visitor, 
perhaps, would have a chance of exchanging 
half a dozen words with Lady Teazle or Rosa- 
lind; or of complimenting Coriolanus on his 
** admirable performance.” The great tragedian 
meanwhile answering very civilly, and very much 
at random, with his eyes fixed on the large psyche 
mirror, rearranging the classic folds of his toga, 
and mentally debating whether his wig had the 
right Roman severity of outline. Perhaps the 
true gust and enjoyment of the thing came after- 
ward, when the fortunate visitor would careless- 
ly allude to ‘‘the other evening when I was be- 
hind the scenes at the Thespian, you know. 
Ever been behind the scenes? Not easy to get 
in there, but it’s awfally good fun.” 

Mabel, entering the green-room with the un- 
expected encounter with Mrs. Hutchins fresh in 
her mind, was accosted by a gentleman whom 
she already knew slightly; a well-known musical 
critic. Behind him stood a young man in full 
evening costume, who made Mabel a profound 
bow. ‘There was another man in the room who 
stood leaning on the mantle-piece, with his face 
turned away. 

‘* Allow me to present my friend, Captain 
Skidley,” said the musical critic—a fussy, pomp- 
ous personage—introducing the young man who 
had bowed. ‘Then, turning and touching the 
other man on the shoulder, he went on: “I 
think you two have met before. Miss Bell, Mr. 
Alfred Trescott.” 


ONCE ON A TIME. 


Ou, it was in the summer weather; 
Her hand in mine we walked together 
Through fields where bloomed the purple clover ; 
And | was her accepted lover, 

Once on a time. 


The sky shone brightly blue above us; 

The yellow sunshine seemed to love us— 

To love us both as we together 

Strolled on amid the summer weather, 
Once on a time. 


The happy birds were blithely singing; 
With music all the air was ringing ; 
With youth and hope our hearts were beating, 
The oft-told tale of love repeating, 
Once on a time. 


Through sun and shade our pathway tended, 
With loiterjpg steps the way we wended, 
It was so sweet to walk together 
Ansid the golden summer weather, 
Once on a time. 


Nowhere were lovelier roses blowing 

Than those that on her cheek were glowing— 

Nowhere was goldener sunlight sifted 

Than through that curl the light wind lifted, 
Once on a time. 


The sky above us seemed no bluer, 

The earth we trod to me not truer 

Than her soft eyes that, my eyes meeting, 

Answered with love’s unuttered greeting, 
Once on a time. 


Now sad and low the winds are calling; 

The faded autumn leaves are falling; 

And years have flown since we together 

Walked the green fields in summer weather, 
Once on a time. 


A word, a look, and Love lay dying; 

Ah! little use is there in sighing; 

Sorrow and joy alike are fleeting, 

Then cease, my heart, cease thy repeating 
**Onee on a time.” 


CHARITY versus SLIPPERS. 


‘*Yes, rest is a great blessing, particularly 
when well earned ; and certainly, if there is one 
thing conducive to rest, it is a pair of comfortable 
slippers.” 

Be it known that I was addressing no one in 
particular, unless, indeed, my slippered feet, as 
they towered above me on the mantle-piece, could 
be supposed to constitute a listener. I think it 
is as well to explain that I am not in the habit 
of elevating my Jes in our favorite American 
fashion, or indeed of compromising in any way 
the dignity of a fashionable clergyman ; but now 
and then I indulge myself a little, and on this 
particular day I had been performing my Christ- 
mas charitable duties with a zeal which | thought 
deserved reward. This by the way. 

‘*Yes,” I continued, with no small satisfac- 


tion, “if ever I discharged my yearly duties 
aright I have done so to-day, and that with great 
bodily and mental fatigue. I think my Christ- 
mas text will be, ‘ But the greatest of these is 
Charity.” I could preach feelingly on those 
words.” 

** Rubbish !” 

** Eh!” and I stared round the room; but no- 
thing unusual met my gaze save the waxy 
Christmas rose that my little daughter had 
placed on the table to gladden the eyes of papa. 
** Rubbish, indeed !” I echoed, indignantly. *‘I 
wonder what can have put such a notion into 
my head. Rubbish! I only wish my hearers 
may follow their pastor’s example. ‘There will 
be no lack of charity then.” 
~ ** Nonsense!” 

There was no mistake about it this time, and 
as I again glanced at the innocent-looking flower 
I perceived a little wretched sprite in yellow at- 
tire nodding and grimacing at me from behind 
its white petals. ‘* Pray, Sir,” quoth I, rather 
testily, ‘‘ what may you be pl to term ‘ non- 
sense ?’” | 

‘** Your charity,” and he grimaced again. 

**Indeed! Perhaps you do not like good 
Works ?” 

** Excuse me, I was merely insinuating that 
what you term charity is not the genuine article.” 

[ telt myself getting rather hot. ‘* Perhaps 
you would favor me further with your opinions,” 
[ retorted, with terrible jgony. 

‘Certainly. I am Charity’s clerk, looking 
after her interests, and I don’t consider that they 
flourish in your part of the world. You may 
have been doing your duty, but as for Charity 
—ugh!” and he snapped his fingers at me. 

I was too astonished to speak, so he continued. 

** Charity, indeed! Was it charity that in- 
duced you to hand over a larger gift than usual 
to the F.’s, because they lived in a dissenting 
neighborhood, and could laud to advantage the 
Church's liberality? Or, again, was it charity 
that made you dole out a smaller bounty to 
Widow B. and her family, because you suspect- 
ed her of prejudice in favor of the Methodists ? 
‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind’—was it 
charity, then, which made you neglect N., whose 
son was so uncivil to you? Or, again, was it 
charity which made you forget Mrs. A., who 
lives such a long way off from that bazar where 
you stepped in to buy some things for your chil- 
dren ?” 

** Really,” I stammered, with blushing con- 
sciousness, ‘*I could not forget my family. 
‘Charity begins at home.’” 

‘* But it does not end there,” quoth my men- 
tor; ‘‘and ‘Charity seeketh not its own’—that 
is Scripture, and your quotation was not.” 

** But I really forgot Mrs. A. and N. I re- 
gret it extremely.” 

**Do you? ‘Then why don't you start off at 
once to amend your errors ?” 

** Really,” I remonstrated, the mere suggestion 
sounding most unpleasantly—“‘ really, I am quite 
exhausted with my day’s work;” and I looked 
wistfuily at my slippers, and the said slippers, 
encasing my feet, looked placidly at their owner 
from their marble resting-place. 

**Exhausted! Very likely; so are N. and A., 
and L., with all his little children, who will not 
taste meat on Christmas-day if you don’t go to 
him.” 

‘** But I can go to-morrow,” I groaned. 

** Not at all. ‘To-morrow you have to super- 
intend your children’s Christmas treat, after writ- 
ing your sermon. Think of L.’s little children, 
with no treat at all, not even the natural one of 
food! Go at once.” 

I thought of my own happy little ones, and I 
reluctantly thrust my feet into walking boots, 
preparatory to departing on my charitable expe- 
dition; but, a few minutes later, my hall door 
was slammed in a very uncharitable fashion. 

I wonder by whom! . 

I was very cold and tolerably cross when I re- 
turned to my study, and to my fire, which had 
dwindled down to its last embers, and to my 
much-esteemed slippers, which last, toasting cozi- 
ly on the rug, looked far more comfortable than 
their owner. Nevertheless, I settled myself in 
my arm-chair with the agreeable satisfaction of 
a man worn-out in the performance of his duty, 
and who feels that, come what may, none can 
reproach him; and forthwith I began to solilo- 
quize on the ingratitude of some of my poor peo- 
ple. ‘* There,” I reflected, ** was John A., who 
only greeted me with black looks, as if my ad- 
vent were a bore; and B. took the relief as a 
matter of course. As for that garrulous widow 
N., I thought I should never hear the end of her 
long complaints ; not a thought as to my bodily 
fatigue in ministering to their wants. ‘The only 
one who at all appreciated my doings was Mrs. 
P., the Irishwoman, who compared me to the 
Angel of Mercy—flattery, no doubt, but still very 
pleasant to a frame wearied in the exercise of 
charity.” 

? Hum,” quoth my little friend, peering over 
the petals of my rose. 

**So you are still there, my small mentor? 
Well, you may have your say now without in- 
commoding me, as you can certainly not now 
reproach me with a want of charity.” 

‘**Oh, indeed!” was the curt rejoinder. 

** Well, and pray what have you to object to 
now ?” and I settled myself back haughtily. ‘‘I 
am sure I have been very busy carrying out your 
injunctions. Pray what is troubling your mind 
now respecting my proceedings?” 

‘*Not much. Iwas only remembering, ‘Char- 
ity seeketh not its own.’” 

**And of course I was seeking my own while 
plodding about those weary streets! You are 
remarkably cool in your conclusions.” 

‘** You were seeking praise.” 

I 

“Yes; praise from those you ministered to.” 

“*T dare say,” I replied, sharply, feeling all 


the more nettled that I could not deny the fact. 
** Perhaps, if you were tired to death, you would 
not object to a little sympathy.” 

*.It was not sympathy you wanted—it was 
praise.” 

** You are a little demon; and I have done 
with you,” I retorted, as I whirled my chair 
round, with my back to the tiny monitor. 

** Demon or not,” urged the voice behind me, 
** demon or not, I have not done with you. Do 
you hear your children shouting over their work 
in the next room ?” 

** Yes; they are preparing their Christmas-tree 
for to-morrow.” 

**Why are your brother's children not with 
them ?” 

** My brother’s children!” I faced angrily the 
impertinent questioner. ‘* Perhaps, since you 
know so much about my affairs, you are aware 
that my brother and I have not spoken for years.” 

** Yes." 

**And pray what do you mean by asking why 
his children are"not with mine ?” 

** Are you going to let another Christmas pass, 
and enter upon a new year, without making up 
that quarrel 

**Make it up? It is more his doing than 
mine. Let him make it up; I have no objec- 
tions.” 

** He is the offended; and you may be sure he 
will not come forward.” 

** He ought to.” 

** You have not to concern yourself: with his 
duty, but with vour own. Go at once to him, 
and strive to make up the breach.” 

**T have no such intention,” I replied, sulkily ; 
**it is not my place.” 

**And yet you are a clergyman, and intend 
preaching a sermon upon charity! Shame upon 
you. ‘That is not charity.” : 

** It is—the highest.” 

***Charity thinketh no efil,* says the book 
you ought to know well. ‘Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind.’” 

**T am sure I suffered long.” 

*** Charity beareth all things.’” 

“Dear me. Iam sure I have borne long.” 

**Yes, but not forgivingly.” - 

** Well, if I were to attempt a reconciliation, 
I am sure Tom would frustrate my intentions: 
he would be most unwilling to make it up.” 

*** Charity hopeth all things.’” 

** But what has that to do with it?” 

** Every thing, if you.are wishing to practice 
the virtue.” 

I mused: ‘‘ Well, it is worth trying. 
think of it to-morrow.” 

**’To-morrow has plenty of work of its own; 
and first and foremost, that said sermon on 
charity.” 

** Ah, well; I can see about it next week.” 

** Then you will have lost the opportunity of a 
Christmas reconciliation.” 

** What matter, so long as a reconciliation is 
effected ?” 

** Did you never hear that ‘ procrastination is 
the thief of time ?’” 

** Well, I certainly can not think of going out 
to-night.” 

** You can if you choose.” : 

**T can’t if I don’t choose.” | 

No, certainly Hark!” 

It was my wife and children tryin,: over their 
new Christmas chant, and the sweet voices rang 
out to the notes of the harmonium. ; I felt the 
sacred words echo through my heart, ** On earth 

e, good-will toward men.” | 

Good-will, ah! and with a sudden determina- 
tion [ seized my hat, and again depirted on an 
errand of duty. 

Our friends are always more ready for a recon- 
ciliation than we fancy. Need I siy that my 
long-estranged brother greeted me (with open 
arms, that his wife received me warm ly, and that 
before half an hour was passed ther¢; were little 
ones climbing on the knee of their n‘w uncle? 

An hour later I was telling my wit? of the ad- 
ditional guests to be at our party. | 

‘** Your brother?” she said, great y startled ; 
** you don’t mean Tom ?” . 

ss Yes. ” 

-** Did you go to him?” 

“Ten” | 

** James,” she said, with a proud  oving look, 
**vou are a saint!” 

I knew it was the partial commen ation of an 
affectionate wife, but still it greet d my ear 
pleasantly. ‘* At least, I try to be,” I said, as I 
re-entered my study; ‘‘I try to be, ind I trust 
success may attend me. Well, sm Jl one, are 
you satisfied ?” ‘This to the sprite in the flower. 

** Not quite.” 

** What in the world do you wa t now?” [ 
cried, quite aghast. | 

‘*The most difficult thing of al! —that .you 
should not make such speeches, or think such 
thoughts, as those of a moment ago.. 

“Eh?” 

Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed 


I shall 


up. 
a pang of removse twitched me, ind almost 
for the first time in my life I utteré 1 a fervent 
prayer for humanity. 

lt was a very merry party next e! bning, and 
we elders watched with delight our ch dren gam- 
boling round the gift-laden tree, bu amidst all 
our glee the true words of my little m¢ itor forced 
themselves on my thoughts. | 

** James,” said my wife to me late ; 1 the even- 
ing, **I forgot to ask you what your ext for to- 
morrow is ?” | | 

‘ Charity vaunteth not itself—is puffed 
u ’ ] 

She looked puzzled a moment. “* Vell,” she 

said, ‘‘it isa very good text, and on | to which 
I am sure you can do justice.” 


‘‘Can I?” Next day I was compli hented oa 
my sermon. I trust that one of the } jost earn- 


est listeners was the preacher. 
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THE ANTIETAM DEDICATION. 


Tur National Cemetery which has been laid 
cut, and is now being“built, on the battle-field 
of Antietam, Maryland, was dedicated, as far as 
living man can dedicate such hallowed ground, 
on September 17, the fifth anniversary of the en- 
cacement. We devote two pages of this issue to 
illustrations of the locality, the grounds of the 
Cemetery, and the incidents of dedication-day. 

The ceremonies of dedication were highly in- 
teresting. A procession of military, Masons, 
Odd Fellows, and aitizens, was formed at Kee- 
dysville, and marched to the grounds amidst the 
booming of cannon. At the Cemetery speeches 
were, made by Governor Swan and ex-Governor 
Braprorp, and a poem, by C. F. Bun ver, of 
New York, was read. President JoHNSON was 
present, and made a short speech, in which he 
said he had appeared only to give his counte- 
nance to the ceremonies, and express his appro- 
bation of the purposes of the Committee, and to 
intimate to his fellow-citizens that all his efforts - 
to preserve the Union, to restore peace and har- 
mony, diad been heretofore expended, and that, 
for the future he intended to devote himself sole- 
ly to the vindication of the Constitution ¢ 
' Our illustrations show the procession to the 
grounds, a view and also a diagram of the Ceme- 
tery, and the dedicatory services. On the right 
and left are views respectively of the head-quar- 
ters of Generals Ler and M‘CLetian. At the 
toy of the picture is a drawing of the proposed 
monrment; below, on the right, is an illustration 
of the ceremonies of laying the corner-stone, and 
on the left views of SepGwick’s Hospital and 
Dunkard Church. The **Story of the Battle” 
and **A Comrade’s Grave” are beautiful and 
suggesiive incidents happily illustrated by our 
artist. 

‘The diagram of the Cemetery shows, by the 
aid of the following table, the resting-place of the 
soldiers of each State: 


1. Ohio. 15. Unknown. 
®. Unknown. 16. Connecticut. 
3. Unknown. 17. Massachusetts. 
4. Unknown. 18. Michigan. 

5. Minnesota. 19. Maryland. 

6. lowa. 20. West Virginia. 

7. Iilinois. 21. Vermont. 

8. Delaware. 22. Indiana. 

9. Maine. 23. U. 8. Officers. 
10. Wisconsin. 24. U. S. Regulars. 
11. New Jersey. 25. New York. 

12. New Hampshire. 26. Pennsylvania. 
13. Rhode Island. 27. Monnment. 

14. West Virginia. 2S. Porter's Lodge. 


There are now 3580 officers and privates of the 
Union army who fell in this engagement buried 
in this Cemetery. The sum of nearly $40,000 
has been thus far expended on this work. 


MR. SNOOKS’S HOBBIES. 


Mr. Sxooxs was a rider of hobbies. Not that 
he was an oddity in this respect. ‘The wisest and 
best men that ever lived have had their hobbies ; 
and though most of them were pretty thorough- 
ly snubbed during their lifetime, and had their 
** new-fangied notions” laughed at by their friends 
and acquaintances, some of the gra.icest discov- 
eries that have blessed the world have been the 
result of them. 

But there was a wide difference between their 
hobbies and those of the subject of our sketch ; 
for while those.of the former were controlled by 
their riders, and made to serve the attainment of 
some fixed purpose, those of the latter invariably 
ran away with him, either dropping dead from 
pure exhaustion or else landing him unceremoni- 
ously into a snow-bank or mud-puddle. 

At such times the dear friends of Snooks (most 


_ of whom had private hobbies of their own, though 


perhaps of a more quiet temper) would shake 
their heads, and volunteer the hope ‘‘ that poor 
Snooks would now see the folly of his conduct.” 
Not a bit of it; the next day Snooks would be 
mounted on another one, if any thing more wild 
and erratic than its predecessor. Instead of Mr. 
Snoaks taking possession of his hobbies, his hob- 
bies took possession of him, and while the fit 
lasted he had neither ears nor tongue for any 
thing else. 

Now if he had been content to take his rides 
alone nobody would have complained; but he 
wasn't. » With a benevolence not at all appreci- 
ate hy his immediate circle of acquaintances he 
insisted that the rest of the world should follow 
his example. | He set traps for their unwary feet, 
and seemed to take a cruel pleasure in witnessing 
their frantic efforts to escape him. He button- 
holed them in the street, wavlaid them on their 
way to their business. If there was a time most 
inconvenient, a place most unsuitable, Snooks was 
sure to choose that very time and place to expa- 
tiate upon the one idea that had taken full pos- 
session of his brain. It was in vain that his vic- 
tims, in self-defense, introduced some other topic, 
apparently as remote from it as the poles from 
each other. Snooks was not to be thus turned 
from his course. By a species of ‘‘ hocus pocus” 
incomprehensible to the sufferer he would deduce 
from said topic some argument or illustration to 
show Why they and the world in general should 
be as completely ran away with by his hobby as 
he was himself. 

Mr. Snooks’s ideas, if allowed their natural 
run, generally died a natural death: but if they 
met with much opposition they struck in, like the 
measles, and were not got rid of so easilv. As 


- anight be expected, he did not always find his 


road a smooth one; his hobbies would come into 
violent contact with those of other people, who 
didn't relish having their pet ideas thus rudely 
assailed, and which occasionally resulted in cer- 
tain energetic demonstrations, necessitating the 
wearing of rather more court-plaster upon his 
face than was quite agreeable or becoming. But 
our hero took these little mishaps very philosoph- 
ically, even if he did not inwardly exult that to 
his renown as a reformer was added the prestige 
of martyrdom. : 


Mr. Snooks was an ardent advocate for early 
marriages, and that he did not put his theory 
into practice was certainly no fault of his, The 
damsels of his acquaintance must have been in- 
comprehensibly stupid in regard to the matrimo- 
nial prize within their reach, for various were the 
mishaps and rebuffs that he met with in his ef- 
forts in that direction. Though eager and per- 
sistent in his efforts, he disdained the weakness 
common to his sex, and was never known to go 
into rhapsodies over a sparkling eye or rosy cheek. 
Indeed, as far as any lever-like raptures were 
concerned, the sev objects of his devotion— 
if we may use such a term—might as well have 
been lay figures in some milliner’s shop. 

Neither did he appear to make any special ef- 
fort toward winning their hearts. Indeed this 
organ, if recognized at all, was of secondary im- 
portance in his eyes. His sole attention was di- 
rected to the head. Not to the wealth of tresses 
that adorned it; this was often a serious bar to 
his investigating spirit, and he was more than 
once heard to lament that the style in which it 
was dressed should so frequently not only conceal 
the ‘‘ bumps” of the fair déwners, but give them 
so many more than they were entitled to. 

Craniology was one of the numerous ologies on 
which he placed implicit faith; and this test he 
applied to each and all of the fair aspirants to the 
honor of becoming Mrs. Snooks. Those .that 
failed were remorselessly dropped from ‘iis list ; 
for high as was his opinion of the married state, 
he was determined never to enter it unless he 
could find some one whose temperament would 
so harmonize with his, and the bumps of whose 
cranium were so counterbalanced by nd- 
ing ones on his own, as to produce that equilibri- 
um and perfect whole that could alone insure 
matrimonial felicity. 

As can well be imagined, Snooks had no easy 
task before him. Could he have had a cast teken, 
and then had a head modeled from it ‘‘ according 
to order,” it would have saved him a world of 
trouble and perplexity. But as this, in the pres- 
ent state of the science, was impracticable, he 
was obliged to trust entirely to his powers of re- 
search and discrimination. 

Iie was very careful in all this not to allow 
himself to be influenced too much by appearances, 
except they were decidedly in favor, of his theory ; 
then, indeed, his mind could hardly be more open 
to conviction. {t was in vain to tell him that 
Miss A was of a kind and generous temper, 
when it was so evident to him that her organ of 
benevolence was in such a shockingly depressed 
condition; or that Miss B was an excellent 
housekeeper, when he could see at a glance that 
she was woefully deficient in the bump of order. 
All that he heard, all that he saw himself, only 
served to convince him that, in addition to the 


rest of their deficiencies, they were the most art- 


ful of their sex. 

In view of all these wiles and blandishments, 
he often inwardly congratulated himself on the 
possession of an infallible test which could divest 
the fair masqueraders of their borrowed plumes, 
and show them to him as they really were. 

But in spite of all his persevering researches 
he met with nothing but vexation and disappoint- 
ment until fate brought him into contact with 
Miss Tryphena Tadpole. Here, apparently, was 
the head he had been so long in seareh of, and 
whose possession would make him the happiest 
of men. He immediately laid siege to it; and 
after some parley it surrendered at discretion, 
and both head and hand were placed at his dis- 
posal—we say nothing about the heart, that not 
being mentioned in the articles of agreement. 

For a while Snooks was supremely blest. But 
as his bachelor career began to draw to a close he 
grew restless and uneasy. He was but a novice 
in the sublime art; supposing he had made a 
mistake in his calculations, and should find, when 
it was too late, that the head he had won was not 


the head he thought it was? If he could only: 


get Professor Quacumburg’s indorsement of his 
choice he should feel safe. 

Snooks had read this great man’s works, and 
was indebted to him for many of the expansive 
ideas that so filled his head as to leave room for 
little else, but had never consulted him personal- 
ly. He had an office in a neighboring city, where, 
for the trifling sum of five dollars, one could have 
their mental and moral capacities mapped out 
with startling minuteness, and which the reader 
will acknowledge was ridiculously low, consider- 
ing the amount of information guarant 

Anxious to have his fears confirmed, or else 
forever silenced, Snooks suggested to Tryphena 
that she ride over to the city with him the next 
day and have her-_chart taken. To which the 
unsuspecting girl, little dreaming of the trap that 
was set for her, consented. 

Now, unknown to Snooks, Professor Quacum- 
burg had just sailed for Europe for the purpose 
of inspecting the cast said to have been taken 
from a skull found some distance below the earth, 
in Sweden, and whose singular conformation had 
set the whole craniological world by the ears. 
Some of the learned savans declared that it be- 
longed to an extinct race; another was equally 
as sure that it was-one of the ancient Scandina- 
vians; while still another insisted that it was of 
a more modern date. But however much they 
differed as to its origin, they all agreed on one 
point—that it had once been the temple of an in- 
tellect of unusual compass and vigor. 

It was afterward ascertained to be a cast from 
a Swedish turnip, but not until it had elicited 
thirty-three pamphlets, besides innumerable dis- 
cussions, to the great satisfaction of their respect- 
ive authors and the edification of the public. 

But though the great Professor had departed 
he had not left his place vacant. He had a son, 


who, if he did not exactly follow in his footsteps, 
was certainly no unworthy bearer of his name. 
Likewise the fair Tryphena had a brother. 
Accerding to Mrs. Tadpole’s account, ‘‘ Feenie 
and Tim” did nothing but fight through their in- 
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teresting childhood; and when they arrived at 
years of discretion, and better things were ex- 
pected of them, they simply ‘‘ changed their base,” 
continuing their warfare, though in a less open 
manner. The expression of Tryphena’s opinion 
upon any given point was the signal for Tim to 
range himself unhesitatingly on the other side, 
and vice versa. 

This being the case, the very fact that the 
gentle Tryphena was beginning to set her maid- 
en affections upon Snooks would have been suf- 
ficient to have made Tim his sworn enemy, even 
if he had not been particularly disgusted by his 
continually dropping in evenings, and monopo- 
lizing the warmest seat and choicest good things 
in the paternal mansion. He immediately went 


to work to break up the match, succeeding about | 


as well as people generally do in such an under- 
taking—that is, he made the parties concerned 
tenfold more resolute upon the attainment of 
their object. 

Now it happened that Tim Tadpole and young 
Quacumburg were great cronies; and when the 
former heard of the proposed ride and its object, 
a bright idea entered his head, which was fol- 
lowed by a secret confab between the twain, in 
the private office of the great absentee, that was 
ominous of little good to the unsuspecting pair, 
who the next morning sought its hallowed shades. 

They were informed by the grinning office-boy 
“that the Professor was busy, but would soon 
be at leisure,” and were invited in the mean time 
to take a peep at the ‘‘ Museum.” 

The room dignified by this title might more 
aptly have been called ‘‘ Golgotha—a place of 
skulls ;” for, ranged upon shelves on either side 
of it, they grinned down upon their startled vis- 
itors a ghastly welcome that made their teeth 
chatter from pure sympatby. 

One side was devoted to those of celebrated 
criminals, most of whom had undergone the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, and on which were 
tickets duly setting forth the extent and nature 
of their crimes. Interspersed with these were 
plaster casts of certain dead celebrities whose 
originals were not so easily procured. 

In the language of the proprietor, ‘‘ this unique 
and valuable collection had been procured at 
great expense and trouble, and arranged and 
classified under his own personal supervision.” 
And so far as the latter was concerned, it was 
easy to perceive that the collector was not un- 
mindful of the effect of contrast; for from 
among the distorted heads of idiots and savages 
rose the sublime front of Webster and Shaks- 
peare, while in the corner set apart for cannibals, 
pirates, and their ilk, were the serene, benevolent 
countenances of Wilberforce and Howard. 

In the mean time, in the private office at the 
rear, Tim Tadpole was engaged in assisting 
Quacumburg junior into one of his father’s old 
dressing-gowns. His luxuriant hair was con- 
cealed beneath a huge gray wig, and his eyes 
shorn of their youthful lustre by means of a pair 
of green glasses provided for the occasion by 
Tim, who, when thé last finishing touches were 
given to his toilet, declared with a chuckle ‘‘ that 
he looked enough like the old gent to be his 
own father!” 

Tim then subdued the light of the room, and 
betook himself to the retreat he had prepared— 
a dark closet, where by the aid of a stool he 
could reach and look through a crack at the top 
of the door, and see all that was going on. He 
had barely time to make good his retreat when 
Snooks and his dulcinea entered. 

The impressive and overwhelming manner 
with which the Professor pro tem. arose to re- 
ceive them quite put into the shade his father’s 
most successful efforts in that line, and so ex- 
cited Tim’s risibilities that the door against 
which he leaned shook with his suppressed 
laughter. 

‘“* Mercy on us! what was that?” exclaimed 
Tryphena, whose nerves were not a little shaken 
by the relics of mortality she had been viewing, 
and which it was her private opinion had been 
obtained by robbing grave-yards, if not by wo 
methods. 

‘*It’s my dog, that I just shut out,” said the 
newly-fledged Professor, rather more hastily than 
comported with his dignity. But he made am- 
ple amends for it by the tone in which he added : 

‘*Come to get a chart of your head, I sup- 
pose? Please take that seat, Madam.” 

The awe-struck Tryphena sank into the chair 
toward which she was majestically waved. 

After gravely staring at her head for the space 
of one minute, the Professor deliberately un- 
rolled a tape and took a careful measurement of 


- it, the result of which he noted down upon a slip 


of paper. He then passed his hands over it, turn- 
ing it this way and that as unceremoniously as 
though it was a globe, and apparently with the 
same object in view. 

Suddenly he started, regarding his blissfully 
unconscious subject with a look of consternation 
and horror. 

‘*Can’t be possible; must have made a mis- 
take,” he muttered. 

Again he measured the head, going through 
with the same manipulations as before, and ap- 
parently with the same result, for he shook his 
own gravely. 

Nothing wrong, I hope?” said Snooks, who 
had been intently regarding him. 

The Professor frowned at this presumptuous 
interruption, and, without deigning a reply, jotted 
down some more notes upon his paper. 

** That will do,” he said, laying : oe his pen- 
cil, another wave of his hand planting 
again upon her feet and assisting her toward the 
door. 

‘* A most extraordinary head !” he added, part- 
ly to himself and age to the expectant Snooks, 
and speaking in the concise, sententious manner 
of one who believes his words much too valuable 
to be wasted. ‘* Must have time to consider. 
Call again to-morrow at half past two.” 


**But, my dear Sir,” ventured Snooks, ‘‘ just 
one word. Did you—” 

** Have no time to explain now, Sir. Several 
persons waiting to see me. To-morrow, at half 
past two,” interrupted the inexorable Professor, 
bowing them to the door, and through it, to the 
no small retief of Tryphena, who asserted ‘that 
she was too glad to escape with her head to say 
any thing about the chart of it.” 

Snooks passed a restless night, disturbed by 
dreams of direful import. We hardly need say 
that he was punctual to his appointment. More 
than punctual, in fact, by.a full hour, which was 
spent among the cheerful objects gathered to- 
gether with so much care by the renowned Pro- 
fessor. 

He found the oracle he came to consult if any 
thing more lofty and inapproachable than before, 
and there was a mysterious reserve in his words 
that struck a chill to his heart. 

** Sir, as I intimated yesterday, I find the head 
of your young lady friend to be the most singular 
one that ever came under my personal observa- 
tion; but as the subject is living, and probably 
has friends who might take exceptions at such a 
disclosure, I must decline stating in what respect. 
Upon her death I should be willing to give al- 
most any-sum for it, as it would be, indeed, a 
valuable addition to one department cf what I 
may truly call my unique and unrivued collec- 
tion.” 

For a moment Snooks sat bewildered. 
then said, with a desperate air : 

** Really, Sir, I must insist on knowing your 
reasons for this extraordinary, and I may well 
say alarming language.” 

The Professor did not seem to share in the im- 
patience of his visitor. He deliberately took a 
pinch of snuff, surveying him in the mean time 
with a grave, commiserating aspect. 

_ “TI can but hope that you take no particular 
interest in this young person ?” 

** But I do, then,” was the emphatic response ; 
** and for the best of all reasons, that she is to be 
my wife, Sir.” 

**Good Heavens! you don’t mean to say that 
you intend marrying her ?” 

** Yes—that is to say, that was my intention. 
And now that you know my reasons for pressing 
the point, I beg that you will keep me no longer 
in suspense.” 

**'That indeed alters the question, and makes 
my duty plain. But before I proceed further you 
must pledge yourself to keep what I shall disclose 
strictly confined to your own bosom.” 

**] will never lisp a syllable of it, so help me 
God!” 

At this assurance the Professor left the room, 
returning almost immediately with a skull, which, 
after carefully polishing it with his handkerchief, 
he placed on the table directly before Snooks, 
saying, 

** Dd you see that ?” 

To this rather superfluous question, as his vis- 

organs were in nowise impaired, Snooks re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

** Perhaps you will have the goodness to exam- 
ine the card upon it?” said the Professor, bland- 
ly, and with the air of one advancing an unan- 
swerable argument. 

With a perceptible shudder Snooks read these 
words : 

“Ma y, the Famous Poisoner. Executed 


June 10, 18—, confessing to the murder of her father, 
mother, two sisters, and four husbands.” 


** Very well, Sir,” said Snooks, with as much 
show of impatience as his awe of the great man 
would admit, ‘‘and pray what has that to do 
with the head of Miss Tadpole ?” 

** Every thing, my good Sir,” said the Profess- 
or, again resorting to his snuff-box, and speaking 
in a low, confidential tone; ‘‘which you will 
readily perceive when I tell you that the head of 
that young lady and the one on the table before 
you are, in size, form, and calibre, almost iden- 
tical; that if there is any difference it is in favor 
of the latter.” 

A cold moisture broke out upon the face of 
Snooks. 

** You must be mistaken,” he gasped. ‘‘ Why, 
her mother declares that she'd starve before she 
would kill a chicken! If you could have seen 
her when their old family horse died—'pon my 
word, cried like a baby, Sir.” 

**T can easily imagine it. Why, Madge Hag- 
gerty, at the same age, was said to have been re- 
markable for the tenderness of her heart, and yet 
you see what she became. And we read that 
Nero, that monster of cruelty, shed tears at the 
first death-warrant he was called to sign. I 
could cite you a dozen more modern instances. 
In some temperaments the ruling propensities, 
for a time, lie dormant; but the science is never 
at fault, is never mistaken, Sir. Whatever is 
here”—tapping the skull with his forefinger— 
‘** must sooner or later show itself. I have long 
been of the opinion that such are not fit subjects 
for punishment. 

** Why, Sir, a person with a head like this,” 
continued the eloquent Professor, taking it in his. 
hand and surveying it with an air of affectionate 
interest, ‘‘can no more help being a murderer 
than a philanthropist can resist the benevolent 
instincts of his nature. Our wonderful, our glo- 
rious science is still in its infancy. I have no 
doubt but what a method will yet be discovered 
by which the head can, in childhood, be so mould- 
ed as to give every organ its proper place and 
proportion ; but I regret to say that time has not 
yet come.” 

‘¢ But what am J to do?” exclaimed Snooks, 
whose mind was hardly in a condition to take in 
the extensive scope and general bearing of these 
words. ‘*Good Heavens! what a discovery for 
a man to make only a month before his mar- 

‘* That is not for me to determine,” said the 
Professor, rising from his seat; *‘ but were I in 
your place I should consider myself fortunate in 
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making it the month before rather than the month 
after. Excuse me for reminding you that my 
time is not my own; it belongs to the great pub- 
lic, whose servant I am. Shall be obliged to 
charge you a double fee for a double interview. 
Thank you, Sir. Hope every thing will be ar- 
ranged to your satisfaction.” 

Snooks walked down stairs into the street like 
ene in a dream; but before he reached home his 
chagrin was lost in thankfulness at his escape, 
and admiration at the wonderful power that had 
effected it. ° He spent the entire night in inditing 
an epistle to Miss Tadpole. We are sorry that 
its length (eight closely-written pages) prevents 
our giving it to the reader, as it contained some 
quite novel ideas on the rather hackneyed, but 
always interesting subject of matrimony. It 
wound up with the writer's regrets ‘‘that the 
duty he owed posterity, himself, and the world 
in general should demand the sundering of their 
engagement.” 

it was ** baking-day” at the Tadpoles, and the 
post-boy found Tryphena in the kitchen, deeply 
immersed in its various mysteries. But a letter 
was no usual occurrence, and w&h one eve on 
the oven she sat down to read it. After floun- 
dering through the long words and ponderous 
sentences, strung together with so much care 
by her quondam suitor, until she came to the 
concluding paragraph, which contained the gist 
of the matter, she put it into her pocket, and, 
with an 2xpression of contempt ‘‘ that the man 
couldn't say what he wanted té without“all that 
rigmarole,” returned to her pies and puddings. 

When her pa came home to supper she coolly 
informed him, in the elegant diction for which 
she was noted, ‘‘ that all was up between her and 
Snooks.” : 

She then addressed herself to the cold pork and 
eabbage with an energy which, to those unac- 
quainted with her usual achievements in the vic- 
tualing department, might seem to be born of 
desperation. 

But if Tryphena was inclined to take it thus 
coolly, not so with the author of her being. 
‘What! were the affections of his darling child 
to be trifled with, her heart broken, and her 
whole life blighted, and the wretch go unpun- 
ished? Not while he was a man and a father. 
He was rich, and should suffer for his villainy— 
where such men were most sensitive—in his 
pocket.” 

Such was the origin of the famous breach of 
promise case, ‘*'Tadpole rs. Snooks,” which af- 
forded so much amusement to the public, and 
was such a godsend to the reporters for the dailies. 

‘Trvphena was duly instructed in her ré/e of the 
broken-hearted.maiden, which, to do her justice, 
was performed with great skill and effectiveness, 
especially considering the short time she had to 
learn it in. ‘True, it seemed to agree with her 
on the whole; instead of pining away she grew 
plump and rosy on her grief. But as her coun- 
sel, Peter Flummery, Esq., said in his appeal to 
the jury—his voice faltering with emotion, and 
his eloquence bringing tears to every eye—‘* Who 
has not seen some goodly tree putting forth its 
buds and blossoms in rich profusion, while all 
was decay and hollowness at the core ?” 

He also made use of the original metaphor of 
the wounded dove clasping its wings over the ar- 
row in its side. And though it was hardly ap- 
plicable to the fair plaintiff, who seemed not at 
all reluctant to unveil her sorrows to the world, 
it produced a strong impression on the soft-head- 
ed as well as tender-hearted jury. 

Eloquent as Mr. Flummery invariably was, he 
quite outdid himself on this occasion. The 
blighted affections of his client were spread out 
hefore the public in all their desolation, and her 
broken heart presented to the jury in a most sol- 
emn and affecting manner, in order that they 
might decide upon its original value, and be able 
to calculate to a nicety the amount it would cost 
to repair it. P 

Not content with this, he seized the luckless 
defendant, and, after painting him in the black- 
est and most diabolical colors, held him up to the 
scorn and derision of the world. 

The lofty and aspiring mind of Snooks dis- 
dained any such commonplace measure as the 
aid of counsel. He defended himself by an elab- 
orate argument, first, to prove that the heart was 
nothing but a force-pump used by nature to pro- 
pel the blood through the system; second, that 
theshead was the seat of the affections as well as 
the intellect; winding up with the plea that as 
there was no place on the plaintiff's for the affec- 
tional element, it was impossible for him to have 
cone her the injury alleged. . 

At this novel and ingenious defense the judge 
frowned, the jury looked at each other signifi- 
eantly and shook their heads, while a murmur of 
indignation ran through the afidience. And the 
result was that Snooks was ordered to make a 
litting atonement to the plaintiff in the form of a 
large roll of ‘‘ greenbacks,” which, being applied 
to her broken heart, effected a miraculous cure. 
It immediately became as good as new. In fact, 
“ great deal better; for whereas it formerly was 
rather below par in the market matrimonial, it 
was now at a premium, quite a number of bach- 
elors and widowers being moved by the moving 
story of her wrongs and sorrows to attempt to 
console her. But Tryphena was not ungratefal. 
In the language of a paper chronicling the happy 
event, ‘a fortnight later, Peter Flummery, Esq., 
“s successful in the courts of Cupid as of law, 
bore away the charming prize.” 

Snooks is still a bachelor, not having yet found 
7 ideal head that can alone realize his expect- 
ations, At the last accounts he was about me- 
morializing Congress upon the manifest injustice 
of punishing criminals for acts that the laws of 
their organization compel them to commit, and 
to advise the tearing down of jails and peniten- 
Haries, and the erection of hospitals where such 
"nfortunates can have the scientific treatment 
they require. 
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He has been engaged for some time past in 
certain chemical experiments tending to the dis- 
covery of some subtile, penetrating emolient, by 
which their heads can be so softened as to be 
easily remodeled; thus making them perforce 
** peaceful, law-abiding citizens.” He has not 
as yet succeeded, but is confident of an ultimate 
triumph. We can not too highly estimate his 
unselfish labors when we reflect that the consist- 
ency of his own head renders any such process 
entirely unnecessary. 


WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING." 


Wasnireror, D.C. 

Weexiy,—There never was a time when the 
National Capital was more full of rumors or the hotels 
more full of rammers than at present. Every day 
there is some new excitement or Presidential candi- 
date turning up, and some old one turning down. 
Newspaper reporters are in a ferment, and the readers 
in a state of fermentation, all of which throws the 
public into the height of expectation, and lets them 
come down again, only to be canght out on the first 
bounce. 

The fact is, there is a flerce political storm brewing, 
the brewer is Anpy Jonnson, and the White House is 
the mash-tub. As “straws show which way the wind 
blows" (though they be in the mouths of Mr. Jounson, 
Tom Frorenor, and Jerry Brack), we may expect 
that while the President is thus 


UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THF SPIRITS OF “‘ TOM” AND 
** seRRY.” 


there must be a row with Conwress. 

On one side is a President firm in his purpose, but 
shaky in his actions. On the other side is a Congress 
shaky in its purposes, but firm in its actions, as far as 
they go. Congress is trying to throw cold water on 
the President, who never deals in the article, if he can 
help it, and the President is trying to infuse his spirit 
into the Cabinet as being something stronger than 
the Congress water; thus we have a pretty kettle of 
fish—including the ‘‘suckers.” If these twocontend- 
ing powers are in earnest, there are, indeed, dark days 
ahead, in which the Capitol will have to be lighted at 
four o’clock in the afternoon instead of half past seven 
as at present; fresh trials and tribulations, not to 
mention those in pickle, are in store for the nation. 
In the confusion and excitement of the honr it is no 
easy matter to get into the nest where these plots and 
counterplots are said to be hatching, and indeed, when 
any of the nests are found, there are so many 


BAD EGGS 


in them that you dismiss the idea of their ever com- 
ing toany thing. It has, however, long since passed 
into a proverb that ‘‘ whatever is fowl will brood.” So 
we may expect an increase of the foul elements in the 
National Incubator. Many of the rumors that are 
mysteriously circulated are of the wildest imaginings, 
and, if false, are, as the counterfeit detectors say, 
‘‘well done, and calcniated to deceive.” Thus they 
shove the queer in all departments of traffic, whether 
in “‘ promises to pay,” or those with no pay attached. 

After carefully striving to get at the truth, so far as 
the controversy with the President is concerned, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that both Congress 
and the President, in the Janguage of the ring, ‘‘ mean 
mischief.” I have talked with the backers of the Pres- 
ident about the coming match, and they say their man 
aud money are ready. They seem confident that their 
pet will be on his-pins at the call of time, and will be 
found to be an ugly customer. He will strike out 
straight from the shoulder, bear down on his adver- 
sary, and crowd him tothe ropes. On consulting with 
Ben Borier and other trainers and backers of Con- 
gress, I found them equally sanguine. They speak 
of the weight of their champion, the size of his manl- 
eys, never known to “come up groggy,” but always 
‘* smiling,” to the call of time. So you see the way 
the thing now stands we may expect a very pretty 
fight, and some nice punishment allround. The Pres- 
ident has gone into training already, and Congress 
will soon follow. The first forfeit, I understand, has 
been put up. 

In the fight to come for the championship the rules 
of the P. R. will be in a measure set aside. The par- 
ties claim the right to strike below the belt if they 
please. There will be no referee ; consequently the 
fight will be kept up, irrespective of foul blows or 
tumbles, until the defeated adversary is unable to 
come up to the ecratch ; -not till then will the sponge 
be thrown up by the official spofigers. The challenge 
lately issued by the President, under the name of an 
Amnesty Proclamation, is regarded by the trainers of 
Congress as a decided invitation to try the prowess 
of their chicken in the ring, and they mean to do it. 

Now taking it for granted that the Radical leaders 
are in earnest, and that their loud threats are not mere 
boastings, it becomes a matter of interest to know how 
the President will act in the event of his impeachment. 
Iam reliably informed that he will walk into the House 
while in session, pat out the lights, then put out the 
livers on the Government; which, with his Cabinet 
in fighting trim, led by Grant in person, he is perfect- 
ly capable of dwing. He will next walk over to the 
Senate Chamber, tearing down on his way half a dozen 
of those monster national transparencies, called his- 
torical paintings, and rush in flushed with victory. 
The Senators will immediately fraternize with him 
and his conquering attendants. 


Each one of the Cabinet will then draw 


HIS POCKET-PISTOL 


and treat the crowd to its contents, which will beget 
such a spirit of good fellowship that the Senate will 
immediately re-treat, and the thing is done. FLrorenor 
will then take possession of the Senate and Morrissry 
of the House, which they will ran by getting volun- 
teers from this c!ty for both branches. Laws will be 
made disfranchising SounvyLer Cotrax and Brit Ker- 
LEY, those two perambulating Rads, and Sumner will 
be put in Fortress Monroe. S1oxues will be tried for 
cruelty to secesh processions and hung on the same 
gallows that finished Wrez. The President will then 
commence to elevate the Blacks by putting JenemMiau 
in the Cabinet, while Mr. Sewarp will be given the 
position of Consul to Sitka. Mr. Wetuzs will be or- 
dered to report on board the receiving-ship at Quaran- 
tine in the Lower Bay of New York, while Hamouitt 
of Pittsburg will be given the position of Secretary of 
the Navy, and will proceed at once to reduce the es- 
tablishment to a peace footing by inaugurating races 
every Monday at the different naval stations with the 
ships of rival nations. Mixer M‘Coo re, of St. Louis, 
champion of light weights, will be offered 
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THE POSITION OF SECRETARY OF WAR, 


while Grant will be sent out to fight Srotrep Tart on 
the plains. 

This, I am satistied, is the programme at present of 
Mesers. Jounson, Brack, and Fiorencr. I shall con- 
tinue to hang around the back gate of the White House, 
and if I learn any thing more reliable I will make fo 
delay in sending it on. 


Your own Cc. 0. W. 


SET FREE. 
A PRISON INCIDENT. 


I was sitting with an old friend, the governor 
of a county jail, and we had been talking over 
his manner of living—one to which he seemed 
perfectly reconciled. 

‘** Well,” he said, ‘‘ ves, it is a dull life, per- 
haps; not that I feel it, for, according to my 
way of thinking, it is not the occupation, but 
the mans heart, which makes him dull. De- 
pend upon it, hands and a thoughtful mind were 
not given us for nothing, and the more I think 
the nearer I come to the conclusion that the 
busy life is the happy one after all. Now here 
am I, with plenty to take up my time in my 
duties, and plenty of studies of character within 
reach shut up all ready for me in the different 
cells. 

‘*Gloomy place this, vou'll say, barred and 
bolted to keep any friends from getting in un- 
asked; but there, vou know what old Milton 
said about the mind being its own place, and in 
itself able to make a heaven of its abode. I'm 
contented enough, and too busy generally to find 
fault. 

‘*Yes, you may depend upon it your busy 
man is the happiest, for I've seen it again and 
again. ‘The greatest punishment vou can inflict 
upon a man is to shut him up with nothing to 
do, nothing to employ his time with, nothing to 

‘hinder the constant drag, drag of his thoughts, 
pulling him toward the past. 

‘*Not always sorrow and contrition, but rec- 
ollections of drinking-bouts and successful rob- 
beries and their protits, debaucheries, and then 
longings for liberty once more. Of course now 
and then we do get a really repentant fellow— 
not one of your cringing, fawning rascals, who 
turn up their eves and feel so much better for 
the chaplain’s words, and so carefully learn all 
his texts; but comparatively honest rogues— 
men who have been sent here for their term of 
imprisonment, and who feel the bitterness and 
shame of their position. 

‘**T had such a man here not long back now— 
Ridding, in for poaching—and how that poor fel- 
low beat againg}his cage bars! Poor fellow! I 
believe he was not a bad one at heart, but he had 
got himself mixed up with a poaching gang, and 
a keeper having been half killed, Amos was taken, 
and, rightly or wrongly, sent here for six months. 

**T can soon pick out what I call the cant- 
ers, and act accordingly; while where I see a 
poor fellow taking his confinement to heart, why, 
knowing how it tells on his mind, I do all I can 
for him to brighten him up—setting him at 
odd jobs about the place, gardening, and so on. 

‘* But this poor fellow was unmanageable ; he 
would work as hard as I liked, and as long as I 
liked, but the moment he was by himself he was 
pining again, fretting for his wife and children, 
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and wearing himself away to skin and bone. [ 
did not know what to do with him, and grew 
quite troubled at last, for 1 began to be afraid 
of having a summons from one of the warders, 
telling me that, in a fit of that weary, despairing 
madness which comes upon men, poor Ridding 
had made away with himself. 

‘*The summons came at last, but in a differ- 
ent form; for one morning I was roused at five 
o'clock to be told that the bird had beaten down 
the wires and had escaped. 

‘** Why, how did he manage it ?’ I exclaimed, 
angrily. 

‘**Come and see, Sir,’ said warder, and I 
went to the cell where the prisoner had been 
locked in the night before at eight o'clock, and 
then apparently he must have gone to work at 
once with an old nail at the setting of one of the 
iron bars in the window till he picked it slowly 
out, and then wrenched out first one and then 
another, leaving a passage big enough to allow 
his body to pass. The blankets and rug were 
gone, while a piece of one of the former yet hung 
to one of the bars, evidently having been used to 
let the prisoner down into the yard below. 

** We were not long in reaching the lesser yard, 
which was about twenty feet beneath his window, 
and surrounded on all sides by high buildings. 
Here it was evident that he had made his way 
into the lo” x between the work-shops, a 
place ce” 4d in for the whole length with iron 
bars. \,ué about half-way down we found where 
he had leaped up and caught the bars, and evi- 
dently by placing his feet against them and forc- 
ing, while he held on with his hands, strained till 
the iron gave way sufficiently for him to force his 
body through, when he would be able to lower 
himself into the large yard, where the high wall 
is, whose top is covered with loose heavy bricks, 
which are sure to fall if an attempt at escape is 
made. 

‘** Not a brick was out of place, though, as far 
as I could see, till one of the men, pointed out 
where three had fallen, and then, feeling satis- 
fied in my own mind that the prisoner had es- 
caped, I returned to my office, and sent out no 
tices to the police. 

‘* All at once one of the men ran in. 
him, Sir,’ he said. 

“** Flow? where?’ I said. ‘Is he in a cell?’ 

***No, Sir,’ said the warder, ‘he’s a-top of 
the prison.’ 

**I jumped up, and hurried into the yard, to 
find’men at watch, for some people had caught 
sight of the poor fellow’s head from a neighbor- 
ing house, and given notice to the gate-Keepier. 

‘*It was now plain enough that the prisoner 
had reached the top of the high wall, and then, 
probably from its being daylight, been afraid to 
descend, so he had climbed from thence, by 
means of a water-pipe, right on to the top of the 
prison, and was now lying concealed in one of 
the gutters. 

**I’m too old and stout to take part in such 
matters, so I sent up three men to the top of the 
prison, and then went up one of the buildings to 
see the capture made. I did not have to wait 
long before first one head and then another ap- 
peared above the trap-door, till the three men 
were upon the roof, which is rather extensive, 
consisting of high slated ridges, separated by 
wide lead gutters. 

‘** The noise they made must have aroused the 
prisoner, for I saw him start up all at once as if 
from sleep, and stand facing his pursuers. 

** * Of course he'll give up, poor fellow,’ I mut- 
tered to myself; but I was mistaken, for the 
next moment I saw him scramble up one side of 
a ridge and slide down the other, in a way which 
showed that submission was far from his inten- 
tion. 

‘** Not to be outdone the three men separated, 
and as one followed in the prisoner's steps the 
others tried to cut him off right and left. 

‘* But for daty I felt so much sympathy for 
the poor fellow that I should- have said, ‘ Let 
him go.” But all I could do was to gaze horror- 
stricken at the scene going on about thirty feet 
from where I stood. (nce a warder was near 
enough to touch the prisoner, but he eluded the 
grasp, and led his pursuers right to the end of 
the building, each man, in the excitement of the 
chase, running fearlessly along the coping of the 
parapet, or darting up and down the ridges in a 
way that chilled me with horror, as I thought of 
a fall full fifty feet into the stone-yard below. 

‘**'Thank God!’ I ejaculated at last, for at the 
second race round the building I saw one of the 
men drop behind a projection in hiding. and then, 
as the prisoner came round, the warder leaped 
up, caught him by the throat, and [| thought all 
was over. But directly after I shuddered as [ 
saw a deadly struggle going on within a foot of 
the parapet, and telt that the next moment must 
see the pair falling headlong to the ground; 
while it was almost a relief to see them go down 
heavily into the gutter, and the prisoner leap up 
and continue his flight, pursued by the other two 
men, who had lagged behind to cut off their 
quarry. 

‘* But a new plan was now being adopted by 
the pursuers, who crawled on hands and knees 
between the ridges, one going one way, the other 
another way, while to my astonishment I saw 
the prisoner stop at the corner where the brick- 
burdened wall touched the building, and let down 
a rope of knotted blanket, hitherto hidden in the 
lead gutter, to which it was somehow secured. 
The next instant the poor fellow was over the 
side, swinging backward and forward, and turn- 
ing round and round as be lowered himself quick- 
ly, staring upward at the men, who now came 
up and looked over at him. 

‘*I’m governor of this jail, and I know my 
duty ; but inthat moment of peril I could do no- 
thing but look on, for I felt, I may say, that 
something was going to happen. My hands were 
wet, the big drops stood upon my. brow, while, 
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when Ridding swung round, and I saw his «i- 
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EAR HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND.—{Skercuep ny 


GROUNDS, 


QUEENS COUNTY FAIR 


lated eves, I shnddered again, just as the fragile 
rope parted, and he came down with his back 
striking the wall, and dislodging some of the 
loose bricks, when I turned away from the win- 
dow to run down; but not quickly enough to 
avoid hearing the sickening crash of the poor fel- 
Jow's fall upon the hard flags in the vard. 


‘* The doctor was standing over Ridding when 
I went into his cell, and then, answering my:in- 
quiring look with a slight raising of the evelids 
anda shake of the“head, he went out and left me 
with the poor fellow, who smiled as I leaned 
over his bed. 

‘*** Are you in much pain?’ I said. 

*** Only in one place, Sir,’ he whispered, touch- 
ing his breast; and then no more was said for a 

“minute or two, when I spoke a few encouraging 
words. 

*** Nouse, Sir, no use, hemurmured. ‘Don’t 
be cross with me. I couldn't bear it any longer. 
I wanted to be with the wife and little ones once 
more. Tell em how it was.’ 


‘* The next morning the poor fellow was free— 
free from prison bonds—earthly bonds—all; and 
[ was so upset with that affair that I sent in my 
resignation. It was returned to me with a note 
begging that I would reconsider my determina- 
tion: and I did. But we have some most heart- 
rending cases at times under our care.” 


THE QUEENS COUNTY FAIR. 


WHEN one goes by way of Ottver CHAR- 
LIck’s railroad through the ‘‘coarse sand and 
gravel of Hempstead Plains” he is not apt to be 
favorably impressed with the internal improve- 
ments or the natural soil of Long Island. ‘The 
railroad is slow, and the soil is sandy; but 
though the railroad agents of Long Island lack 
enterprise, the farmers are not wanting in in- 
dustry and energy; and though a close inves- 
tigation of the first is not calculated to induce 
many to risk their lives or lose their tempers 
thereon, searching inquiry will convince all that 
the Queens County farmers know how to make 
great crops and a great deal of money out of 
their poor soil. Twenty-five years ago a distin- 
guished Senator.of New York, who had been in 
the -habit of looking at Long Island’s sea-girt 
shores in a superficial manner, read the first re- 
port of the Queens County Agricultural Society, 
and was astonished to find that four towns of 
that single county raised more wheat than he 
had credited all Long Island with producing. 
And these four towns were in the centre of that 
‘** bed of coarse sand and gravel’ which is known 
as Hempstead Plains. The permanent exhibi- 
tion-grounds of the Queens County Agricultural 
Society have been built in the same locality, and 
its twenty-fifth annual exhibition, which ended 
on September 27, was a fair illustration of what 
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ELK TEAM OF MR. STARKS AT THE NEW 


] educated farmers, modern machines, and im- 
proved tillage can accomplish even in ‘‘ beds of 
coarse sand and gravel” like Hempstead Plains. 

We give on this page an illustration of the 
grounds and exhibition-hall of this association. 
The grounds, which consist of 40 acres, were 
donated by the town of Hempstead. They have 
been inclosed and otherwise improved, with a 
spacious exhibition-hall, business office, stables, 
drives, etc., at a cost of $18,847 40. The ex- 
hibition-hall is built in the form of a Greek 
cross, equal to five rooms of 40 feet square eac 
and contains 8000 square feet of flooring. The 
tables are so arranged that each department may 
be kept separate. In the centre is a tasty iron 
fountain, around which are tables for flowers. 
At one corner of the: centre is the speaker’s 
stand, from which position every person in the 
building can be seen; at another corner is the 
entrance to the ladies’ saloon. 

The exhibition of 1867 was one of the most 
successful of the society; a large number of ex- 
hibitors were present, and a large amount of 
money was expended in premiums. 


A FOUR-IN-HAND ELK TEAM. 


Ir has frequently been maintained that the 
buffalo, the elk, and the moose-deer could all 
be made subservient to practical uses as beasts 
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Stantey Fox. ] 


of burden ; and it is not an infrequent sight upon 
the plains to meet with the elk or buffalo in har- 
ness, while the backwoodsmen of Aroostook oc- 
casionally compel the unwieldy moose to answer 
the purposes of a horse. But the extreme vi- 
ciousness of the males, and mulish obstinacy of 
the females, would seem to prevent them from 
ever superseding that most willing, obedient, and 
subservient of all known creatures, the horse. 
Accordingly, in civilized communities we find 
these animals used only by way of experiment 
and in the pursuit of novelty. 

About fifteen years ago a daughter of the late 
General WapswoRTH was accustomed to drive 
a pair of elk about the County of Genesee; but 
since then an elk team has been unknown un- 
til Mr. Starks made his appearance on the 
grounds of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Fair at Nashua, on September 12, with the tine 
four-in-hand team which we have illustrated on 
this page. 

How much speed can be got out of such ani- 
mals is quite uncertain, although it is stated that 
the above team has made seventeen miles in two 
hours. But, notwithstanding all this, we think 
its chief merit is in its novelty, and in the 
amusement afforded those who have the time 
and means to devote to it. Viewed in this light, 
Mr. Starks’s four-in-hand elk team is a great 
curiosity, showing much skill and perseverance 
on the part of its trainers. 


HAMPSHIRE FAIR AT NASHUA.—{Sanronep sy H. W. Herrick. | 
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AN OBJECTIONABLE OLD MAN, 


Youne Lapies. ‘‘Going to make a Flower-Bed here, Smithers! Why, it'll quite spoil our Croquet Ground !” 
Garpener. ‘ Well, that’s yer Pa’s orders, Miss.“ He'll hev’ it laid out for ’Orticultur’, not for "Usbandry ” 


— 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
Nurse. ‘‘Oh, Miss Nelly! Whatever are you about?” 


» Muss Netty. “I'm only Dipping Dolly, like the Bathing Woman Dips me!” 


a 


* HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A vane unpopular officer for ladies—General House- 
work. 


A new Rzeapine—Uneasy lies the head that lacks a 
crown. 


— 


A Srrance Meramorruosis.—When a ®porteman 
—. into a covey of partridges he makes them all 
quail. 


A Yankee Captain was — in the jaws of a 
whale, but was finally rescued badly-wounded: On 
being asked what he thought while in that situation, 
~ — “I thought he would make about forty 
arreis.” 


-_ 


A very corpulent gentleman, traveling fm Minnesota, 
was walking backward and forward in front of’a tav- 
ern while the horses were changing. One of the ga 
ers, an inhabitant of the place, ad a mind to be wit- 
ty ; viewing the gentleman's person, he accosted him 
with, “I see, Sir, you carry your portmantean -before 
you.” “Certainly,” said he; “‘I always think it req- 
uisite tohave it under my eye when passing through 
a suspicious-looking place.” 


Why is wit like whisky-toddy ?—Because it never 
gets into a Scotchman’s head. 


When Hugo Himmelman was going to get married 
to Gretchen Kulp, he went down to Parson Rogers, 
at Digby, to get a license. 

‘“* Parson,” said he, “‘ what's the price of a license ?" 

** Six dollars,” said he. 

“Six dollars!” said Hugo, “that's a dreadful sight 
of money ! Couldn't you take any less?" 

‘*No,” said he, “that’s what they cost mé at the 
Secretary's office.” 

‘Well, how much do you asK for publishing in the 
church, then ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said the parson. 

“Well,” said Hugo, “that’s so cheap I can't expect 


any change back. I think I'll be published. ow . 


long does it take?” 

‘Three Sundays.” 

“Three Sundays said Hugo; well, that’s a long 
time, too. But three Sundays only make a fortnight, 
after all; two for the covers and one for the inside 
like ; and six dollars is a great amount of money for 
a poor man to throw away.’ 

o off he went a jogging toward home, feeling about 
as mean as a new-sheared sheep, when all at once a 
bright thought came into his head, and back he went 
as fast as his horse would carry him. 

** Parson,” said he, ‘I’ve changed my mind. Here's 
the six dollars; Ill tie the knot to-night with my 
tongue that I can not untie with my teeth.” 

‘*Why, what in natur’ is the meaning of all this?” 

‘*Why,” said Hugo, ** I’ve been a cipherin’ it out in 
my head, and it’s cheaper than publishing after all. 
You see, Sir, it’s potato diggin’ times; if 1 wait to be 
called in church, her father will have her work for no- 
thing; and as hands are scarce and wages big, if.I 
marry her to-night she can begin to dig our own to- 
morrow.” 


Tur Latest one that is always 


last to see the joke. 


Accountev Fer.— When peop are ‘‘sworn” 
in a court of justice they kiss the outside of the book ; 
doubtless because they consider an oath a “ binding” 
matter ! 


THE OUTSIDE DOG IN THE FIGHT. 


You may sing of your dog, your bottom dog, 
Or of any dog that you please, 
I go, for the dog, the wise old dog, 
Piat knowingly takes his ease, 
And, wagging his tail outside the ring— a 
Keeping always Ais bone in sight—- , ° 
Cares not a pin in his sound old head 
For either dog im the fight. 


Not his is the bone they are fighting for, 
And why should my dog sail in, 

With nothing to gain but a certain chance 
To lose his own precious skin? 

There may be a few perhaps who fail 

* To see it in gnite this light, 

But when the fur flies I bad rather be 
The outside dog in the fight. 


I know there are dogs—injudicious dogs— 
Who think it is quite the thing 
To take the part of one of the dogs, 
And go yelping into the ring; 
But I care not a pin what all may say 
In regard to the wrong or the right, 
My money goes, as well as my song, 
or the dog that keeps out of the fight: 


How to Work on a Woman's Festines—Give her a 
Sewing-machine. 

— 

It is said that Baron Platt, when once visiting a jy- 
nal institution, inspected the tread-mill with the rest, 
and, being ae disposed, the learned Judge 
oe a cally trusted himself on the tread-mill, 

esiring the warder to set itin motion. The machine 
was a Py | adjusted, and his lordship began to lift 
his feet. In a few minutes, however, he had had quite 
enough of it, and called to be released; but this was 
not so easy. ‘“* Please, my lord,” said the man, “‘ you 
can't get off. It’s set for twenty minutes; that’s the 
shortest time we can make it go.” So the Judge 
was in durance until his “ term” expired. 


Tue Universat Watcuworp—Tick 


Nor so many Pins !—A Man commit- 
ted suicide in Paris lately by running fifty pins into his 
bosom, stating in a letter that he did so because his life 
had been a series of disappointments, and adding that 
he flattered himself his mode of suicide was quite orig- 
ntmeuts 


inal.’ At all events, if his life was ae 
in his method of quitting it he carried his point—and 
_ fifty pins’ points besides. 
— — - — 


A NEW METEOROLOGICAL SYSTEM, 
Being an i ious method of predicting the various 
in the weather. 
First catch a pretty girl, then place ‘her before a 
mirror. This will denote—FPutr. 
Request her (politely) to be seated—Set Eair. 
Tell her (not politely) that she paints—Change. 
Announce her lover— Hail. 
Make them quarrel— Wet. 
Show her a rival—Much Wet. 
Disarrange her chignon—Stornwy. 


A Question or Time” —“ What's o'clock 


An anecdote worth laughing over is told of a man 
who had an infirmity as wel) as an appetite for fish. 
He was anxious to — up his character for honesty, 
even while making a bill with his merchant, as the 
story goes, and when his back was turned the honest 
buyer slipped a codfish up under ‘his ceat-tail. But 
the garment was too short to cover up the theft, and 
the merchant perceived it: ‘‘ Now,” said the custom- 
er, anxious to improve all the opportunities to call at- 
tention to his virtues, “ Mr: Merchant, I have traded 
with youa t deal, and havepaid you up promptly 
and honestly, haven't If" “O yes,” answered the 
merchant, ‘I have no —— * Well,” said the 
customer, “I always insisted that honesty was the 
best policy, and the best. rule to live and die by.” 
“That's so,” replied the merchant. And the eustom- 
er turned to depart. “Hold on, friend!” cried the 
merchant. “Speaking of honesty, I have a bit of ad- 
vice to give you. ° Whenever you come to trade gets 
you wear 0 lenges cont 
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ANOTHER REMARKABLE STUDY FROM NATURE, 
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NAPOLEON’S UNPOPULARITY AT 
HOME. 


One morning I was conversing with an intelli- 
geut Frenchman on the top of an omnibus. As 
we were passing the Louvre I observed that it 

would be difficult from without to say which half 
of it had been built by the present Government, 
as the color of both seemed the same. I had 
heard, I said, that when the new buildings were 
completed the engines were employed to throw a 
mixture of soot and water over their walls so 
that it might look as old as the rest. “It is 
true,”’said the gentleman. ‘‘ That is the way 
we'have been going on in Paris for this fifteen 
vears, living d—d lies!” His face as he said this 
so plainly expressed the color of his principles 
that I was anxious to draw him out, and man- 
aged to assure him that he was safe in saying 
what he pleased to me. He declared, however, 
that he was in the habit of saying what he 
thought without fear. ‘* We are’ (1 follow his 
train of remark, not noting my own questions), 
instinctively truthful people. Our very 
name is ‘frank.’ Yet our Government is sim- 
ply a lie systematized. ‘The will of the people’ 
—a musket close to every breast made it—and 
“what then sustained it? ‘The Emperor sends an 
agent around to every ignorant tradesman or 
mechanic in France, to every peasant in the 
provinces, to every man who has a bit of prop- 
erty of any kind whatsoever. ‘This agent prints 
on every man’s title to his property, though jt be 
the smallest patch, the name and guarantee of 
Napoleon ILI. and a big seal, and tells him that 
if any thing happens to the preSent dynasty his 
title to his little garden, his hut, or whatever he 
owns, is gone. A manifold lie! Then abroad 
we are mainly known by our lies. We swear we 
will not touch Nice or Savoy; to-morrow we 
have pocketed both. We assure America that 
we have no thought of interfering with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico: to-morrow we raise a Haps- 
burgh throne there. In Paris, if the Emperor 
wishes to have a thing believed he is compelled 
to publish the opposite. The Moniteur forgot it- 
self last summer and declared the cholera was 
not in Paris; the day after Paris was deserted 
by all who conld leave it. This is a symptom. 
Paris is bo longer deceived. When the peasants 
in the country comprehend the import of the 


name and seal on their title-deeds the lie will - 
and one bright, still Sabbath, at early dawn, the 


end.” 

It seems to be quietly understood by every 
body in Paris that the general opinion of the 
present dynasty is that which was expressed by 
this gentleman. Recently two men were over- 
heard by the police denouncing some third per- 
son, Whose hame was not mentioned by either, 
a= a ‘*scoundrel.” A policeman marched up to 
the man who had used the epithet and arrested 
him, saying, **You are speaking of the Em- 
peror!”” An equally amusing case of this official 
uaiveté occurred a few days ago. ‘There was 
exhibited fur some days in the window of a print- 
shop on a certain boulevard a picture of one large 
aid six small donkeys feeding at a trough; al- 
though there was not an explanatory word on the 
picture the authorities were uncomplimentary 
enough to the Emperor and the six members of 
his cabinet to assume that it referred to them 
and ordered the picture to be removed! 

It is plain that the all-absorbing ambition of the 
I-mperor at present is to secure the succession 
of the Prince Imperial. There is no doubt that 
there js a wide-spread disbelief in Paris of this 
boy's being rea'ly the son of Napoleon and Eu- 
genie; as vet at is expressed only in significant 
wonders that there should have been no further 
addition to the royal family, but were the Em- 
peror to die the matter would be investigated. 
Certainly the lad bears no resemblance to either 
of his reputed parents. He is a good-looking, 
lively, delicate fellow, and may be frequently 
seen examining the articles in the Exhibition 
under the direction of his instructor, Dr. Cheys- 
son. One morming he and young Prince Arthur 
of England met on the main ayenue and greeted 
each other cheerfully, then parted, the former to 
explore the military departments, to which indeed 
fhe most of his attention was given, and the En- 
gli-l buy to study the machines, among which he 
Was generally to be found. 

So far as France is concerned the more I see 
of it the more I observe the feverish twitches anc 
Starts of a people about to wake. The French 
people have no admiration for monarchs. ‘They 
did indeed come in vast numbers to see the Sul- 
tan; chiefiv, I believe, from curiosity. There 
was something fresh even for the boulevards to 
see a hundred magnificent polygamists settling 
down in the streets of Paris. - But the monarchs 
whose crowns were their only distinction were 
left by them to the admiration of Americans. 
As the Czar, the King, the Prince, the emperor 
passed along there were some ** Hoorays” but no 
**Vivas.” **Js it not odd,” I asked of a friend, 
an imperialist, ‘‘that the crowd does not cheer 

your Emperor?” ‘The Emperor had just passed, 
“bowing to an utterly silent throng of (chiefly) 
‘French people. ‘*Gh,” said he, French 
‘crowd never chee:s.” Whereof there was a 
sstriking illustration in the evening at the theatre 
where Victor Hugo's Hernani was given. ‘The 
crowd thundered out the name of Hugo—it 
stamped, clapped, roared, until the contagion 
of fury got into the hands of Prince Napoleon, 
who burst out his gloves by clapping, and into 
the breast of the mild Etienne Arago, who shout- 
ed out a Vive Lugo, for which he half-apologized 
in the papers next day. 1 wonder what M.M. 
sarcey and Barochi, who, pale and troubled, 
looked upon this scene of Hernani, not in the 
programme, thought of the alleged inability of 
the French to cheer. Had Victor Hugo been in 
the theatre that night there would have been for 
the first time an historical parallel to that night 
when Voltaire was dragged from his box in the 
same building and crowned upon its stage. As 


it was, every shout was a poisoned shaft for the 
Emperor, whom nobody loves. Many a time 
have I seen the sneer curling upon silent lips 
when foolish Americans have attempted to please 
French people by adulations of their Emperor ; 
and I regret to say that I encountered every 
where an impression that Americans more than 
the people of other countries are prone to a cer- 
tain servility toward the crowned and titled what- 
eve> their characters. Perhaps the touch of the 
imperial will, which compelled them on the Fourth 
of July to give up their féte at the Pre-Catelan 
while a dozen other fétes went on, and to spend 
Independence Day mourning for the downfall 
of the Hapsburg invader of Mexico, may have 
given such a needed lesson. That the people 
of France are hoping that the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty may be thrown off without revolution I be- 
lieve; but I am still more certain that they are 
determined that it shall end, that it shall not be 
inherited nor replaced by a legitimist monarchy, 
and that their government shall be the fit raiment 
of their splendid culture and fraternal society. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


the heart's month,” as well as “the 
harvest month,” is passing from us. June, with its 
bursting buds and softly-scented air, comes with 
charming freshness after long, cold months; but there 
is a mellow maturity about September that is luxuri- 
ous te body and spirit. The glorious days, so bright 
and sunuy, the deep, green foliage, the ripening fruit 
hanging in thick clusters from the bending boughs, 
the yellow corn bursting from the husk, the nodding 
grain, and withal a certain indescribable atmosphere 
of rest encircling every thing, give a peculiar charm to 
this first autumn month. We are speaking of Septem- 
ber in the country; for, turning from the city just as 
the fashionable world was re-entering it, in a quiet 
nook we have been whiling away these hours in deli- 
cious, dreamy laziness. Roaming unmolested through 
forest, lawn, and garden, a book in hand for company, 
now lounging on the grassy bank, now plucking the 
white and purple plums that hang so temptingly low, 
slowly eating the luscious fruit while gazing dreamily 
into the deep blue sky, such restful reveries have 
stolen over us that even the dinner-bell would sound 
unnoticed until the old family Tabby, who is fully 
posted in all signals respecting the serving of meat 
and milk, rubbed her soft head wistfnlly against the 
hand that listlessly clasped a volume of Longfellow. 

To be sure, about the middle of the month, there 
came a “cold spell,” chilly nights and crisp mornings : 


ground was white with frost. It was too soon for 
this silent blighter to make his appearance, and many 


} a cherished nursling and tender herb withered at the 


sharp touch. There was much anxiety also among 
farmers lest the corn had received its death-blow. 
But after this, September, as if regretting such sever- 
ity, became milder, mellower, gentler even than be. 
fore. And though the rich, fresh green of many a 
growing thing was gone, the gold and crimson gleam- 
ing in the forest foliage added new beauty to the land- 
scape. Gentle September, farewell! October, bear- 
ing rich and varied pleasures, is just at hand. Yet 
reluctantly we bid adieu to this beantiful month, so 
full of recollections, joyous and pleasant, as well as 
sad and tender ones. : 


The nutting season is a favorite one among the 
young folks in the country. The chestnut crop in 
Connecticut promises better this year than for a long 
time. When the early frosts have opened the burs 
there will be plenty of merry-making @ their vicinity. 


The Goodrich potato is an excellent variety of this 
indispensable vegetable. One bushel and a half of this 
kind, planted last spring in Fishkill, have this fall 
yielded one hundred and twenty-six bushels. 


We can not believe it is true, but report says that a 
minister of New Haven, who has been faithfully la- 
boring in his office for twenty-five years, has been ob- 
liged to leave his pulpit and go to work as a carpen- 
ter to obtain means to support his family. 


A train on the Northwestern Railroad in Lowa was 
recently delayed an hour and a half on account of 
grasshoppers, which so thickly covered the track that 
the engine-drivers slipped on the rails. 


In Kansas they have corn-stalks twelve and eigh- 
teen feet high; and beef in the interior of Texas is 
3+ cents a pound. Cheap living in such localities! 


The coming season promises to be the most brilliant 
in the musical annals of New York. The concerts at 
Irving Hall will supply delightful recreation and rest 
to people of real taste and refinement. Genuine mu- 
sic of the highest class is truly ennobling, and affords 
a safe and healthful amusement to young and old. 


Tomatoes, it is said, were first introduced into this 
country as an article of food on the table of the Astor 
House in 1830. In less than two years they were eat- 
en all over the country. The tomato is considered 
one of the most healthful fruite or vegetables—which- 
ever it may be regarded. 

The organist of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, in Fourth 
Avenue, commenced his career when a child of six and 
a half years, by playing the organ of the Bedford Av- 
enue church in Brooklyn. His name is Walter Rus- 
sell Johnston. He is now but twenty-three years old, 
and bas held his present position for ten years. He 
is a fine performer and a talented composer. 


Seventeen missionaries recently left New York in 
the steamer Denmark. Among them were several 
whose names have long been well known as laborers 
in evangelizing the world. 


At a late session of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, a young miss of nine years proposed to bet with 
any boy that she could beat him in paring apples. If 
she beat, he should buy her a new dress; if he beat, 
she would make him a shirt. 


The Howland Will Case, which has excited so much 
interest in Boston, and indeed throughout the coun- 
try, is one of the most remarkable causes on record. 
The amount involved exceeds a million of dollars. 
Miss Sylvia Ann Howland, a lady of great wealth, 
died in 1865; and Miss Robinson (now Mrs. Green), 
her niece, although reputed to be worth $5,000,000, 
contested her aunt’s will, by which she was to receive 
only an annual income of $70,000. Miss Robinson af- 
firmed that her aunt, in consequence of a quarrel with 
her (Miss Robinson's) father, made a will leaving ev- 
ery thing to ber niece ; Miss Robinson, in return, mak- 
ing a will which excluded her father from all share in 
her property. “The will of each was deposited with 


the other. But a subsequent will was made by Miss 
Howland, without the knowledge of her niece. A 
strange addition was, however, attached to the will 
which was in Miss Robinson's possession—a paper 
sewed with fine thread to the first page—stating in 
substance that nothing would induce Miss Howland 
to make a will unfavorable to her niece, and that that 
was her true will, whatever other disposition “of her 
property she might afterward be compelled to make. 
This document was, apparently, properly signed. The 
genuineness of this signature, howevef, was denied ; 
it being alleged that it was copied by tracing from the 
signature of the original will. This singular docu- 
ment, being executed in duplicate, there were three 
signatures ; and, on examination, they were found to 
coincide with mathematical accuracy, not onlPiletter 
for letter and space for space, but also that each had 
the same slant to the base line of each paper. It was 
proved that a wonderful similarity existed in all of 
Miss Howland’s signatures. But the most curious 
testimony given at the trial was that of Professor 
Peirce of Harvard College, one of the best mathema- 
ticians of the age, on the doctrine of chances. Hav- 
ing ascertained the re'ative frequency of coincidence 
by comparing numerous signatures of Miss Howland, 
he concluded that, in her casc, “ this phenomenon (of 
coincidence) could occur only once in two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six millions cf millions of mill- 
ions of times—a number which far transcends human 
experience. So vast an improbability is practically 
an impossibility.” And his conclusion from these 
data was thus expressed: *‘ Under a solemn sense of 
the responsibility involved in the assertion, I declare 
that the coincidence which has here occurred must 
have had its origin in an intention to produce it.” 
Strange application of mathematical science to e- 
termine the chances of coincidence while writing one's 
name! 

It is reported that the object of the meeting of the 
Emperors at Salzburg was to arrange a marriage be- 
tween the Prince Imperial and the Princess Gisete 
of Austria. She is said to be a charming little creat- 
ure, eleven years of age, amisble and intelligent, and 
even now & sort of good fair) to all around her. 


Exposition UNIVERSELLE.—We learn by re- 
cent advices from Paris that the name of Exias 
HoweE, Jr., heads a list of petitioners to the Im- 
perial Commission for a reconsideration of the 
Sewing Machine Awards—a significant com- 
mentary upon the protestations of the Howe 
Company that the Gold Medal has already been 
awarded for that machine. — Communicated. 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
nse Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, precsee by Dr. 
B. C. Pexry, 49 Bond St., N. ¥Y. Soild by ali Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is the Duty of the 
Public Press 


To assist in opening the eyes of the people to the 
fact that innumerable medicival compounds are being 
offered under the name of ‘‘remedies” of various 
kinds, which, if not composed in part of ingredients 
which are absolutely poisonous and hurtful, are total- 
Wy ineffectual] to perform what is claimed for them. 

umbuggery is not confined to * gift enterprises” and 
‘‘art associations.” It is*not to be wondered at that 
intelligent and scientific ——— have long hesi- 
tated in announcing the discovery of a truly valuable 
medicine, such is their repugnance to any system 
which has the least semblance of empiricism in its 
A double sense of duty, however, 

first, to ex- 


] 
pose the gross frau 


rov 
While **confection” has succeeded confection, and 
** comfit” has followed comfit, each in its swiftly fleet- 
ing life proclaiming the vanity of empiricism, and the 
just punishment followin pres DR. McLANE'S 
CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE stands to-day where 
thirty years ago it was pronounced and placed by 
competent physicians and hosts of relieved sufferers, 
as a specific for the expulsion of intestinal worms. 

gaz Procure this great specific, and be convinced 
that it is all that is claimed for it. DR. McLANE’S 
VERMIFUGE is manufactured by FLEMING BROS’, 
of PITTSBURG, Pa., and can now be had at all re- 
spectabie drug stores. All other vermifuges are, in 
comparison, worthless. 


None genuine without the signature of 
130.) FLEMING BROS. 


tux LawP out To Burn” there is a 
chance for restoration of health. If, therefore, the 
constitution has been weakened by disease or excess, 
the nerves shattered, the stomach weakened, the ap- 
petite gone, and all the world appears gloomy, pour 
some fresh oil into your lamp in the shape of Planta- 
tion Bitters, which will make the flame of life again 
burn brightly, and illuminate a once wretched exist- 
ence. For ladies it is an elegant and gentle stimu- 
lant, exactly such as they require. Many families will 
not be without it. It has an immense sale throughout 
the world. | 


Maconoria Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the cost. 


Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 
Oroide 


long as worn. The cases are finished equal to the 
best gold ones, the watches are of supsrior quality, ex- 
cellent time-keepers, and are each one warranted, b 
special certificate, to run accurately. _mproved Hort. 
zontal Watches, Ladies’ and Gentlemen ss 4-holes, 
jeweled, hunting cases, $10. Patent Levers, full jew- 
eled, Gentlemen's 8 hunting cases $15. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 
in appearance, and as good for time, as a watch 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as 
those of gold, from $2 to $6, according to weight. Sent 
by express, to be paid for on delivery. Customers must 
pay all Eapress Cc. COLLINS & CO., 
42 and 44 Nassau St., New York. . 
BOOKS—all kinds. Sample andécatalogue, 26 cents. 
PHOTOGRAPHS—all kinds. Sample and Cat., 26 cts. 
GAMES—all kinds. Sample and catalogue, 25 cents. 


Agents supplied. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 


460 MILES 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running west from Omaha across the Continent, are 
now completed, and it is expected that the remaining 
57 miles, to carry the track to the base of the Rocky 


Mountains, will be finished early in October. The 
work is being pushed forward with equal energy on 
the Califo end of the route, under the direction 


of the Centra] Pacific Company, commencing at Sac- 
ramento, and it is confidently expected that the tw. 
roads will meet in IS70, thus completing the entire 
grand line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
of this road bearing SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
IN LD, are now offered for sale, through respect- 
able Banks and Bankers generally, at the low rate of 
NINETY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 
and accrued interest at the rate of six per cent. in cur- 
rency from July 1. 

Many parties are unine advantage of the present 
high price of Government Stocks to exchange for these 
Bonds, which are over 15 per cent. cheaper, and, at the 
current rate of premium on gold, pay 

Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


| 
Styles, 


And all other Curtains and Curtain Muterials, at 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY’S, 447 Broadway. 


EYE-WATER. Sure Cure. Sent 
by mail for sixty cents. C. A. MENDUM, No. 
404 Library Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEGAR'S PILE CURE. An agreeable outward ap- 
plication. Use no other, Sent by mail for 75 cts. 
C. A. MENDUM, 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED, the address of every person in the Unit- 

ed States that has a Sewing Machine, to which I 

will send an Illustrated Circular of my patent Needle 

Threaderand Setter forSewing Machines. M. B. Foote, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Northampton, Mass. 


Circulars of Mustaches, Fancy Goods, Photogra hs, 
&c., sent free. James Walling & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also stationery e 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for a new illustrated and very 
popular work on Natnral History, of fascinating in- 
terest and novel character: a work that appeals to ev. 
ery family. Address 


a | HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these seme prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, ., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
° 26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


- ORKS ON MAN!” For New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of best books on Physiology, Auat- 
Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand 
Writing, Memory, and Self-Improvement, send two 
stamps to S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


$2 Fy PER DAY. Agents wanted; Male and Fe- 
lig 


male; Local and Travelling. Business new, 

ht, and honorable. Steady employment the year 

round. Nocapital required. . Address 
No. 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


METZLAR'S PATENT LEAPING HOBBY- 
HORSE. Best in use. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
Sole Agent, 478 Broadway, New York. Also, 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL GIRL AND BOy’s MU- 
SIC BOX, playing ** Happy Land," ‘“‘ Love at Home,” 
&c. Price $3 00. 


HOMAS NAST. See his Portrait, Character, and 
Biography, in October Number Purenoiogicar 
30cents. Address 
8. R. Wert, 389 Broadway, New York. 


G IVEN AWAY. A Photograph will be sent to you 
¥ yrer, on receipt of your address and two postage 
stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


“A characteristic and humorous Yan- 
kee Traveller—lively, off - handed, 
with quick eyes, good legs, and a 
ready sense of fun.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


The Land of Thor. 


By J. ROSS BROWNE, 


Author of Yusef,” ‘‘“Crnsoe’s Island,” An American 
Family in Germany,” &c. | 


ILLUSTRATED BY-THE AUTHOR. 
New Edition, 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


Mr. J. Ross Browne is a lively off-handed Americau, 
with quick eyes, good legs, and a ready sense of fun, 
that he can express fairly in words and more perfect- 
ly in pictures. In this book he first lands at St. Pe- 
tersburg, with a knapsack on his back and a hundred 
dollars; and after giving about half his volume to talk 
of the Russians, illustrated by many clever and amus- 
ing woodcuts, he proceeds to Scandinavia, shows Us 
something of Sweden and Norway, illustrated still 
with g sketches, some of scenery and more of char- 
acter seen from its comic side, looks at Copenhagen, 
and goes also to Iceland. It is essteny entertain- 
ing, and its clever woodcuts, of which there are more 
than a hundred, are picturesque and comic.—Londen 


miner. 
Of all the indefatigable American travellers who go 
knocking about the world, spying out the peculiarities 
of countries and peoples, studying up Spee 
and societies, and deducting philosophical conclusivus 
and practical theories from every thing they see, and 
then put their observations in print for the fit of 
the stay-at-homes who would study continents with- 
out the trouble of exploring them—decidedly the 
most entertaing, in a general way, is J. Ross Browne. 
—Albany Journal. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


eves & Co., 
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HARPER’S BAZAR: 


A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure,and Instruction. 


In a few days we shall commence the publication of “HaRper’s Bazar,” a 
Weekly Illustrated Family Journal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. 
Our aim is twofold : to supply the existing need of a Weekly Fashion Newspaper, 
and to combine therewith a first-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. | 

It is estimated that three hundred million dollars are expended annually in this 
country for dry-goods, which must then be transformed by human industry into 
articles of dress. Reliable and practical instructions as to the best methods of 
fashioning this vast amount of raw material can not fail, therefore, to be of im- 
mense value to the intelligent women of America, especially in the country, where 
dressmakers and milliners are scarce, and where the people are thrown toa great 
degree on the resources of their own ingenuity. 

Various monthly Fashion Magazines, of more or less merit, are already in 
existence ; but thus far no Weekly Fashion Newspaper has been published in the 
United States, though many are found in Europe. Arrangements have been made, 
at an immense cost, with the most celebrated of these papers, especially with the 
famous “Bazar” of Berlin, which supplies the fashions to the leading journals of 
Paris, to firnish the same to us in advance, so that henceforth the fashions will 
appear in “ HARPER’S Bazar” simultaneously with their publication in Paris and 
Berlin—an adyantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. We shall thus 
be in a position to furnish plain and practical instructions, accompanied with illus- 
trations, which will enable every lady to cut and make her own and her children’s 
entire wardrobe, with much of that of her husband. _ Illustrations and descriptions 
of all kinds of fancy work, etc., will also be given. 

-The patrons of “ HARPER’s Bazar” will receive every fortnight large pattern- 
plates, containing from forty to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under-clothing, and other articles, accompanied 
with the necessary descriptions and directions ; and occasionally an elegant colored 
fashion plate of the size of “ Harper's Weekly :” all of which will be arranged and 
executed in Paris and Berlin, and will surpass any thing of the kind ever before 
published in this country. ‘These pattern-plates will be found of great value. In 
the extensive variety of patterns which they will present almost every one will find 
something especially adapted to the wants of the moment ; while they will be ar- 
ranged with suck simplicity that any person of ordinary ingenuity can use them 
without the slightest difficulty. In the country, where it is often difficult to.obtain 
patterns, this feature of the paper will be thoroughly appreciated. Practical articles 
will also be given respecting the fashions most in vogue in New York ; for in point 
of fashion New York is to America what Paris is to the world. 

While we design to make “ HARPER’s Bazar” the leading Fashion Newspaper of 
America, we do not mean to make it ov/y a Fashion Newspaper. On the con- 
trary, it is intended that its literary merit shall equal its practical utility. In this 
it will have a decided advantage over the European journals, which are devoted 
almost solely to fashion. Ours will be a true Bazar, replete with an endless variety 
of all that can charm the eye and delight the fancy. We wish it to be emphatically 
A HOME JOURNAL; and while, in pursuance of this design, every thing sectarian 
and political will be omitted, we shall endeavor to embody all subjects that will 
amuse or instruct the family circle, taking care that they shall be treated in a spirit 
of high-toned and pure morality. Apart from the Fashion department, the paper 
will contain original and selected Serials, Poetry, Novelettes, articles on the Topics 
of the Day, Literature, Art, Familiar Science, Morals, Education, Amusements, Hy- 
giene, Etiquette, the Management of Children, Housekeeping, Cooking, Gardening, 
Architecture, Book Reviews, Home and Foreign Gossip, etc., etc. Pains will be 
taken to secure the best talent, and to make the new journal such as no family 
can afford to be without. . 

“ HaRPER’S Bazar” will contain 16 folio pages, of the size of Harper's Weekly, 
printéd on superfine-calendered paper, and will be published weekly, at ten cents 


per single number, or four dollars per year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
es OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton: 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 
OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ tb. 
MIXED (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., best $1 B Bb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 ® Bb. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® BD. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S80c., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Bb. 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use larye quantities of Coffee, can Pconomize in that article by an our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We vrarrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 


turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. :'? 

Through our ayetom of supplying Clube throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the a panes 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 

ought them at our warehouses in this city. _ 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply Op: ie =e 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price ~~ 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
On a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri — 
oe tl etting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
‘UY Can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the ordered can be sent by drafts 6n New York, by 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 


sired, i 
send the goods by Express to ‘collect on delivery rty getting up the Clab. Our profits are small, 


Hereafter we will ta ackage to the 
but we will be d- wee e send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


ffice money orders, or 


N.B.—All villages and here a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Cameos ee wee b aiiton directly to ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 


either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, im any case, au- 


thorize the use of 
Post-Office ord re and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders - the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 32 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Published by HARPER & 


LATIN AND GREEK TEXT-BOOKS 


BROTHERS, New York. 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. For the Use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. Vol. I, con- 
- ning the Four Gospels. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, 


ANDREWS'S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, found- 
ed on the larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wm. 
Freund. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $7 50. 


Dr. ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


ANTHON’S LATIN LESSONS. Latin Grammar, 
Partl. 12mo, Sheep, $t 25. 

ANTHON’'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Latin 
Grammar Part II. 12mo, Sheep, $i 25. 

A Key to Latin Composition may be obtained by 
Teachers. 12mo, f Sheep, 75 cents. 

ANTHON'S ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON'S ZUMPT’S LAT. GRAMMAR Abridged. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 

ANTHON’S LATIN VERSIFICATION. In a Series 
of 7 \ogressive Exercises, including Specimens of 
Tra_slation from the English and German Poetry 
into Latin Verse. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 

A Key to Latin og we may be obtained by 
Teachers. 12mo, Half Sheep, 5 cents. 

ANTHUN’'S LATIN PROSODY AND METRE. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 

ANTHON’S CAISAR. With English Notes, Plans of 
Battles, Sieges, &c., and Historical, Geographical, 
and Archeological Indexes, Maps, Plans, &c. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’'S AINEID OF VIRGIL. With English 
Notes, a Metrical Clavis, and a Historical, Geograph- 
ical, and Mythological Index. Illustrations. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 75. 

ANTHON'S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIR- 
GIL. English Notes and a Metrical Index. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 75. 

ANTHON'S SALLUST. Sallust’s Jugurthine War 
and Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English Com- 
mentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. 
1Zmo, Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’S HORACE. With English Notes. A new 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, with Excursions 
relative to the Vines and Vineyards of the Ancients, 
a Life of Horace, a Biographical Sketch of Mxcenas, 
a Metrical Clavis, &c. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 

ANTHON’S CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. With 
English Notes, and Historical, Geographical, and Le- 
gal Indexes. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’S CICERO’'S TUSCULAN DISPUTA- 
TIONS. With English Notes. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
$1 50. 

ANTHON’'S CICERO DE SENECTUTE, &c. The 
De Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradoxa, and Somnium | 
Scipionis of Cicero, and the Life of Atticus, by Cor- 
nelius Nepos. With English Notes. 12mo, Sheep,’ 
$1 50. 

ANTHON’'S CICERO DE OFFICHIS. With Margin- 
al Analysis, and an English Commentary. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’S TACITUS. The Germania and Agrico- 
la, and also Selections from the Annals of -Tacitus. 
With English Notes. 12mo, Sheep, 50. 

ANTHON’'S CORNELIUS NEPOS. Cornelii Ne 
tis Vite Imperatorum. With English Notes, &c. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 50, . 

ANTHON’S JUVENAL. The Satires of Juvenal and 


Persius. With English Notes. Portrait. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 
ANTHON’S FIRST GREEK LESSONS.  12mo, 


Sheep, $1 25. 

ANTHON’S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Greek 
Lessons, Part Il. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 

ANTHON’S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. From the 
German of Kiihner, Matthize, Buttman, Rost, and 
Thiersch: to which are appended Remarks on the 
Prouunciation of the Greek Language, and Chrono- 
logical Tables explanatory of the same. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 5v. 

ANTHON’S GREEK PROSODY AND METRE. 
With the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinc- 
tus of Aischylus, and C£dipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles: to which are appended Remarks on the Indo- 
Germanic Analogies. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 

ANTHON’'S JACOBS’S GREEK READER. With 
English Notes, a Metrical Index to Homer and Ana- 
creon, and a copious Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With En- 
glish Notes, a Map, and a Plan of the Battle of Cu- 
naxa. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’S XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF 
SOCRATES. With English Notes, the Prolegomena 
of Kiihner, Wiggers’s Life of Socrates, &c. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 50. 


ANTHON’S HOMER. The First Six Boo 
mer’s Iliad. English Notes, a Metrical whe ae 
Homeric Glossary... 12mo; Sheep extra, ¢1 75. 
ANTHON’'S MANUAL OF GREEK AN 
Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 
ANTHON’S MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTI Ul 
&c. Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
ANTHON’S MANUAL OF GREEK 
12mo, Sheep extra, $1 50. ATTERATURR 
ANTHON’S SMITH’'S DICTIONARY of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, from the best Authorities, and 
all of the most 
‘nt German 
ologists and Jurists. Royal 


ANTHON'S SMITH’S ANTIQUITIES. 
the Authors. 12mo, Half 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of the Geag- 


raphy, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts 

of the Greeks and Romans, together with an. Ac- 

y = and Measures of the 
ncients, with tabular Vaines of the same. 

Svo, Sheep, $6 00. 


ANTHON’S SMITH'S NEW CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography. Numerous Corrections and Addi. 
tions, oyal 8vo, Sheep, $5 00. 


ANTHON'’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ‘ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. For the Use of Schools. 
Small 4to, Sheep, $3 50. 


ANTHON'S RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH- 
LATIN LEXICON. With a copious Dictionary of 
Proper Names, from the best Sources. Royal 8vo, 
Sheep, $5 00. 


ANTHON’S ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. Svo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 


BUTTMAN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. For High 
Schools and Universities. Translated by Edward 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, Sheep, $2 50, 


COLLORD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE and Primary fes- 
son Book. 12mo, $1 50. 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE of the 
New Testament. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Care- 
fully reprinted from the best Editions. Elegantly 
putes. ismo, Flexible Cloth Binding, 75 ceuts a 
volume : 


Cesar, Horatius, 

Sallust, Lucretius, 

Virgilius, Xenophon's Anabasis, 
Cicero de Senectute and Aéschylua, 


Euripides (3 vols.), 
Ciceronis Orationes Se- Herudotus (@ vols.), 
lectz (in Presse), Thucydides (2 vols.).. 
HARRISON'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 50. 
LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. From the Work of Francis Passow. With 


De Amicitia, 


Corrections and Additions, and the Insertion, in ~ 


Alphabetical Order, of the Proper Names occurring 
in the principal Greek Authors. By Henry Dets- 
LL.D., Columbia College, N. ¥. Royal svo, 
Sheep extra, $7 50. 

M‘CLINTOCK’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. 
Sheep extra, $1 50. 

M‘CLINTOCK'S SECOND BOOK tw LATIN. Form- 
ing a Sufficient Latin Reader. With Imitation Ex- 
ercises and a Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 50. 


M‘CLINTOCK’S FIRST BOOK IN GREEK. 1i12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 50. 


M‘CLINTOCK’S SECOND BOOK rw GREEK. Form- 
ing a Sufficient Greek Reader. With Notes and a 
copious Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 50. 


PROUDFIT’S PLAUTUS’S CAPTIVES. With En- 
glish Notes. By Rev. Joun Proyprit,D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON of the New Testa- 
ment. A new Edition, revised and in great part re- 
written. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep extra, $6 50. 


SMITH'S (De. WM.) PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part 
I. A First Latin Course, comprehending Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 
By LL.D. Revised and Improved 
by Henry Deister, LL.D. i2mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 
cents. 


SMITH’S (Dr. WM.) PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part 
Il. A First Latin Reading Book, containing an 
Epitome of Cesar’s Gallic Wars, and L’'Homond’s 
Lives of Distinguished Romans; with an Introduc- 
tion to Roman Antignities, Notes, and a Dictionary. 
By Sart, Revised and Improved 
by Pas Drister, LL.D. -12mo, Flexible Cloth, 

5. . 


12mo, 


For a full Descriptive List of Books snitable for Schools and Colleges see Harper's CaTaLoaues, whith may be 
obtained gratuitously on application to the Publishers personal} 


y, or by letter enclosiag Five Cents. 


VIGOROUS 
VITALITY. 


The best defense against disease is a vigorous vital- 
ity. Disease is simply a struggle between the life- 
power and the invisible enemies that assail it; and 
the result depends upon the relative strength of the 
antagonistic principles. In proportion to the vigor 
and. energy of the physique and the @nstitution is 
their capacity to resist and fight off the morbid influ- 
ences which produce sickness. It is a well known 
fact that active poisons affect in different degrees the 
weak and the strong. The dose of opium or of ar- 
senic that will suffice to kill a child will scarcely sick- 
en a stalwart man. Itis the same with the aerial poi- 
sons which produce epidemic and endemic fevers, 
dysenteries, fluxes, and the like. Their effect upon 
the system depends upon Ws power of resistance. 
Augment, therefore, this resistant power, if you would 
escape these evils. The tonic agent necessary to effect 
this object has been provided in 


HOSTETTER’'S STOMACH BITTERS, 


a vegetable invigorant of surpassing potency. Forti- 
fy the body, increase the vital strength of every organ 
with this great herbal invigorant. Remember that it 
strengthens without unduly exciting the animal sys- 


tem 


A Good Live Agent 


WANTED IN EVERY TOWN ' 
For the best selling book ever published. Agents can 
make from $10 to a day as a permanent business. 
Extra liberal inducements given. For full particulars 
dress B. W > 


. W. HCOCK, Publisher, No. 14 Cham- | 
| bers Street, New York. : 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 


One Copy forOne Year. . . . . $400 


An Extra Copy gratia for every Club of Frve Sunsoria-: 


Eks, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


Harper's Macazine and Harper's WEEKLY, togeth- 


er, one year, $8 


Circulation 112,000, 


The Publishers will accept a limited Namber of first- | 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow-— 


ing low rates: 


Half Page. . «se « 
Quarter Page .. we 


Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight’ 
words to a line. | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvsuisurrs. 


Circulation nearly 100,000, | 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for One Year. . . « « $4 0 
One Copy for Three Monthe , . . 1 00 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for Club of 


Five Susscetsers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 


Payment invariably in advance. 

Tue Bounp Votumes or Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the Uni 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . . . . $7 00 per Volume, 
Half Morocco .... .108 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
To ApVERTISERS.—One and Fifty Cents 
line for outside 


Dollar 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per 
Advertisements, each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


LI 
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